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SHIPPING-CANS 
For HONEY. 





“ Fron-Jacket” Money-Cans. 


, | presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gallon, . - - - - - - §$0.25each 
» + oS ‘ - as - i * “ BS 
3 “ m Re ss s “ < 2 47 “ 
5 “ 2 2 = “ "i “4 ~ 8 * 
lv oF - - - - - - Bae 


On an order for 10 or -more, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the order may be made up of different sizes. 

By tiguring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tia plates. A she@t-iron casing, with 
Wood bc ttom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 





Tae A BG or Bee Courorr, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS (but will be sent to any 
postoffiice single), with which it may be clubbed. 


- One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75; 


five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 
.. The same; neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 


. $1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 


Jes, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
of express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 2c on the book in paper, and 15e each, on the 
book in cloth. 


oo Maniial in pip or cloth at the same price as 
above. : 


ae A. I. ROOT. Medina, O. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 


OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 





For illustrationsee our Illustrated Catalogue of 
’ Apiarian Implem@nts dang Supplies, mailed on ap- 
% a 


A, |. ROOT, Medina, O, 
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BEE CULTURE. 


The $1.00 
Fountain Pump 


SPRINKLER. 








L—* 











The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is madé of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At present the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is. $6.00; 100, $55.00. 

To pares living at a great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your. pail down while 
you throw the spray.. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nezzles—one fora spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider thema 
great acquisition. 


A. IT. ROOT, MEDINA, OHI0. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
' $2.00 ; with movable 

\ months and figures for 

\\ dating, like No. 3.35.00. 
ANL 


\\ Full outfit included— 
r; 
\ ea \ Apiarian Supplies 
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pads, ink, box, etc. 
BEESWAX - fy | 


Sent by mail postpaid. 
QO, 
\ < Wanted “49 


Without ink and pais, 
———— out by mail or express 


50 cts. less. 
and you will save your: 






Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, p2- 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 





=, nw NOnB 
self tiene do business with you a “ world of 
a 


trouble.” dw; you see. ».. ine eee eek + 
Wet hav osé.suitable.for.druggists, grocery: 

men, fi FaWATS déalers, dentists; etc. Send for cir 

cular. A. I. Root, Medina, 0, 
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2 Copies for $1.90; 8for 5 for $4. 
10or more, 75 cts. le Numbe: 
5cts. Additions to my hy ate mad 
at club rates. Above are all to be sent 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


TERMS: : $1. $1: a0:3tor $27.8 ae 





PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. [UE Gp neo 


Clubs a different pemetians, NOT LESS 

each. Sent postpaid, in the 
Cemnded To all other coun- 
: hae of io. Universal Postal Union, 18 











THE DANGER OF HASTY CONCLU- 
SIONS. 


PROF. COOK TALKS TO US ABOUT BURYING BEES, 
AND SOME OTHER THINGS. 





OME years ago, Mr. Editor, I put two or three 
_ colonies of bees under ground for the winter, 
digging a hole in the sand, arranging for ven- 
tilation and drainage, and covering all with 
straw and earth. They came through so 
bright and fine that I could but say “eureka,” es- 
pecially as the winter was one of the disastrous 
ones. I said in my report, this seems to promise 
well; but it is yet too early to speak with emphasis. 
The next year, and still the next, gave the same re- 
sult. Only one of these winters was mild, and few 
bees were lost anywhere. I still considered it an 
experiment, which, as the sequel shows, was wise. 
The next winter all these colonies died; the next 
winter two died. I then said, asI say now, burying 
is too uncertain—the bees are out of sight; and if 
any thing goes wrong, we shall know nothing of it, 
and, of course, can apply no remedy. A year since 
| said all this to W. Z. H., and said go slow, for you 
surely will get this burying enthusiasm nipped,— 
fortunately it is nipped in the bud,—and if you go 
slow your loss will not be serious. He gave a wise 
smile, and we now know the result. 

Mr. Editor, Mr. H. ought to have buried a few— 
he thinks the large number caused the loss; but I 
buried only three—and you, Mr. Editor, ought not, 
in my judgment, to have published his seeming suc- 
cess and demonstration, nor he to have written it. 
Such reports are premature, and mislead, and do 





| 





much damage. Mr. H. says two of his neighbors 
are his companions in suffering. I doubt not but 
there are s¢ores, for Mr. H. is an extensive writer, 
and his words have weight. Had he said last fall, I 
shall try two or three colonies, he would have done 
little or no harm by his words. 

It seems to me, that in our writings we can not be 
too careful in withholding conclusions till a gener- 
ous number of examples make a real demonstration. 
Beecher is reported to have said, that his greatest 
fault is “slopping over’’—a rude phrase, but it may 
well apply to some of us writers, especially us 
younger ones. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Thanks, friend Cook, for your wise ad- 
monition. I often publish these reports of 
successes, but a great many times I add a 
word of caution. Reports have their value, 
and I often like to get a lot of them side by 
side, and compare results. One reason why 
I put them in GLEANINGS asI do is, that 
our text-books nearly, if not quite all, give 
the summing-up, and also usually give these 
words of caution in regard to risking too 
much in any one venture. I hope we shall 
all learn to be very careful about writing 
any thing that may have even a tendency 
toward this fault of *‘ slopping over.” 

Bee culture seems to be peculiarly unset- 
tled in many of its particulars. or in- 
stance, in this matter of separators or no sep- 
arators, friend Hutchinson declares it decid- 
ed in favor of abandoning them; and yet, 
the orders for separators, and many of them 
from our old honey- -producers too, have re- 
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quired tons and tons of tin, imported from 
the old country. In the matter of perforat- 
ed zine, there is such a difference of opin- 
ion, and a difference in practical ag 
ments, that if seems to be a very hard 
matter indeed to decide upon the best size 
for the perforations. I really do not see any 
other way at present than to publish the 
conclusions that different ones arrive at, 
even though one man decides conclusively 
that ** t’other man” has made a big blunder. 
Worse yet, some of the best of us Frequently 
er decisions that we had supposed set- 
tied. 
————n) oO 


DO BEES EVER SWARM WITHOUT A 
QUEEN ? 





CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE IN THE 


MATTER. 


SOME PRETTY 


N June GLEANINGS, page 376, in your comments 
i at footof page, you say, “ At least some claim 
they do,” which leaves one to think you seem 
to doubt the fact. Prior to last week, I would 
have said the same thing; but a few days ago 
I was sent for, to come home; the bees were swarm- 
ing. Onarriving I found two clusters under the 
grape-arbor. As the clusters were small, and not 
having hives to spare, I concluded to put both 
clusters in one hive, and take chances as to the re- 
sults. T used a tin pan, took down one cluster, put 
them on a large paper in front of the hive, then 
took down the other cluster, and put them on top 
of those on the paper. The two together made 
quite a respectable colony. As they entered the 
hive I kept a good lookout to get the two queens, 
and give them the one I liked better; but, to my 
astonishment, I found none. They were hardly 
settled in the hive containing two frames of comb, 
before they commenced coming out. Expecting 
trouble, I took’a frame of brood and honey out of 
another hive, and put in. As soon asI put a cover 
on, all bees immediately returned and entered the 
hive. I then put them on the stand near the others, 
not being satisfied about their having no queen. I 
closed the entrance to hive, so that but three bees 
could get in at a time; shook bees all off the frames 
on a paper; put frames back in hive, put on cover, 
opened entrance, and then watched them. As the 
entrance was small it took them some time to get 
back in the hive, giving good opportunity to find 
the queen, if any, but saw none. The next day I 
examined them again; found no queen, but cells 
started, which I destroyed; again, two days from 
that time, I destroyed cells started about 6 days 
from the time Ihived them. I gave them an Italian 
queen. I introduced her by letting her run off my 
finger on the comb among the bees. As soon as 
they became aware of having a queen, they com- 
menced singing that peculiar song expressing satis- 
faction, etc. So much for bees swarming without 
a queen. A. LOWER. 

Griffin, Ga., June 7, 1884. 

Friend L., if Iunderstand the matter these- 
were some colonies that had got a sort of 
swarming mania; and although you do not 
say so, I should judge they had been goin 
out and clustering in that eccentric sort o 
way, perhaps. before you saw them this 
time. I have seen a demoralized colony so 
that they would swarm almost every day, 
and would hang op separate bunches in sev- 
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eral places for an hour or more. Sometimes 
where a queen is clipped, the bees will clus- 
ter and hang, perhaps for ten or fifteen min- 
utes; but they usually return in less time 
than that, if no queen is in the cluster. 


rT 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE ZINC 
HONEY-BOARDS. 


TELLING BY HER LOOKS WHICH HIVE A QUEEN 
BELONGS TO. 


NOTICE some of the bee-keepers, who have 
tried the perforated zinc honey-boards, write 
they don’t like them; but with me they have been 
a perfect success. I bought ten last year from 
you, and found that they answered the purpose 
splendidly—not a single queen getting into the up- 
perstory. I left the boards on several hives during 
the winter, and this spring I found that one queen 
in the ten had deposited eggs in the upper story. I 
think she must have gone up before she began to 
lay freely, and while she was not heavy with eggs, 
as no more eggs have been found above since re- 
placing her in lower story. It is a pleasure to ex- 
tract from hives with these zinc boards. 

From one of my best colonies I have extracted 
135 Ibs. of honey in about fifteen days, and they are 
ready to extract again; so the boards do not hinder 
the free passage of the workers. 

I want to tell you how well my young relation, 
Milton Scott, who also keeps bees, knows his queens. 
He has twelve colonies, in Simplicity hives, with 
zinc-honey boards; all worked for extracted honey. 
As he has entire charge of his father’s farm, of 
some 900 acres, he did not want to increase his col- 
onies this year; and when they swarmed he would 
cut out. queen-cells, extract the honey, and put 
them back. Well, he had done this a time or two, 
when, one day, four stands cast swarms at the 
same time, and all together, making a cluster about 
the size of a ten-gallon can. He shook them all ona 
sheet, found all four of the queens, returned them 
to their respective hives, and allowed the bees to 
return at will. 

I think his acquaintance with his queens, in being 
able to return each to her own hive, entitles him to 
a front seat with our foremost apiarists. I will add, 
that from his twelve colonies he has extracted 
nearly 1000 lbs. of honey, from poplar-bloom. I 


think this will do pretty well for Gerry. Don't 
you? F. N. WILDER. 


Forsyth, Ga., May 22, 1884. 

The above was writen at my dictation by my little 
daughter, 12 years old; as you are always interest- 
ed in children, I mention it. F. N. W. 

Thank you, friend W., for your good re- 
port. In regard to telling what hive a queen 
belongs to by her looks, it would not bea very 
difficult matter, if they all had some dis- 
tinctive mark or characteristic. The color 
and shape help us greatly to know them; 
but by a little careful observation, the man- 
ner in which they move, the way in which 
they carry their wings, a spot on their backs, 
etc., will enable us to distinguish them 
pretty surely.—I am glad of that coneluding 
note, and Ido not know but one reason why 
your letter was given a place in GLEANINGS 
hee as soon as it came out of the mail was 
recause it was so plainly and nicely written. 











We print it without changing a word, all of 
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which are correctly spelled. I wish papas 
would take hold and set their twelve-year- 
old daughters at work. When crowded 
with business, it is to me one of the greatest 
luxuries to have somebody at hand to write 
a postal or a letter for me; and a nice little 
girl who has the faculty to * catch on” to 
whatever you tell her is one of (:od’s best 
rifts. 

5 oe 

THE UPS AND DOWNS OF TEN YEARS 
OF BEE-KEEPING. 





FRIEND CONNELLY TELLS US SOME OF HIS EX- 
PERIENCE. 


DON’T know whether you should put me in 
‘I- Blasted Hopes or not. Hopes are all right; it 
YO is the bees that are gone. 

ago, and tell you my luck. In 1873 I started by 
having a new swarm in July. They werein a 
half of a salt-barrel, with something like a barn- 
door for bottom. They filled it full of comb, and so 


heavy with honey we concluded not to carry it into | 


the cellar, so I made a box large enough to hold the 
half-barrel, and one foot higher. This space I filled 
with chaff, and they wintered all right. I made me 
3 hives, or, rather, boxes, one footsquare, to put my 
new swarms in; bored an inch hole in top of hive, 
and put one box on, intending to have the new 
swarm goin and fill it, which they did; but when I 
took it off one afternoon toward night they had all 
gone back to the old barrel. My wife said, “* Let us 
have the honey to use,’”’ so we did. I think there 
was 50 lbs. They filled the three before fall, but no 


increase; filled two next year, and one Sunday | 


afternoon in August my little boy came in and said 
the bees were hanging in one bunch on an apple- 
tree. These I got inthe remaining box—the first 
swarm I ever saw. ‘ 

In 1880 I had 58 to put in cellar. 
aged 60 to 80 lbs. per colony, spring count, which was 
in boxes one foot square. We cut out comb and 
sold itin milk-pans at 15 to 20 cents per lb., never 
losing one colony in wintering till Dec. 24, 1880, when 
our house burned, and left me with the old barrel, 
which was the largest building left on the farm; 
loss, over $2000. Well, neighbors gave us free board 
till we got a house built, and in the spring I got the 
bees out of the old barrél into an L. hive; and by 
buying a few lbs. I had 60 last fall and 30001bs. honey, 
mostly in sections; and when J. Wiltse says he can't 
see any difference in the amount stored in 1 and 4 
to 8 lb. boxes, it makes me laugh as much as it did 
to hear Doolittle say he sold honey at 6 cts. Straight 
extracted sold for 15 in our market; but some honey 
one of Our merchants got from Chicago was not 
salable; he said they ealled it glucose honey, and 
traded it to me to feed a few swarms that were weak. 
If that was a sample of extracted honey, I don't 
wonder it sold low; but our bees make a different 
urticle. Well, some of them, late swarms, got short 
of stores, and I lost 600lbs. The winter was to blame, 
as some had too much, and I was careless in not 
dividing, and as bad as the man who let the cattle 
getamong his hives. Often, if we knew the cost, 
we would be more careful; but I bought a few and 
sold some till I had 60. I was wondering: how I 
should get honey and avoid increase; but the 20th 
of May we had a wind storm about 40 feet wide. All 
my hives under two rows of apple-trees went to 
suck sap out of the roots; as the trees turned roots 
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up, the hives went tosmash. It then hailed half an 
inch, and the 12 hives that.were left went to pick up 
the bits that were left, but not till the storm was 
over. Now 1 am down to 12to start with, and a new 
bee-cellar that I built last fall will hold 50 hives. 
Now can I get it, and 3000sections which I have, full? 
My chicken-yards, ten feet. off, were: not blown 
down. My wife says the Lord wants to keep me 
from getting stung; but as you are going to sell 
hats that will catch all the stings, there is no fear. 
I think I will risk them a while longer. 

You see, I know howto winter. I think it was 





1 will start 10 years | 


My surplus aver: | 


the gas from the oil-stove that killed Doolittle’s bees, 
and not the heat. The temperature in my cellar 
was from 40° to 5v°. Not over ten quarts of dead 
bees were on cellar floor. Bees should not be dis- 
| turbed in winter. I think honey from heart’'s-ease 
as good as any. I have had late swarms that had 
nothing but buckwheat honey, and they wintered 
well; but I should expect, if I put them in a potato- 
pit, to find them dead. T'wo swarms in Simplicity 
| hives, belonging to a neighbor, upper-story full of 
chaff, coffee-sack over frames, entrance open two 
inches, came out as bright as a dollar. 
Ogden, Iowa, June 9, 1884. W. CONNELLY. 
rr oo 

| FOREST -LEAVES FOR WINTER PRO- 
TECTION. 


A GOOD YIELD FROM APPLE-BLOOM. 











WINTERED my bees on their summer stands, 
some packed in chaff, and some with no pro. 
tection, save a woolen mat on the frames, and 
the upper story filled with forest-leaves. All 
came through safely, and in good shape. One 

colony wintered in a common two-story Simplicity 

hive, having for its only protection the upper story 

| filled with leaves. On the 24th day of May, inst., I 

' gave this colony 10 L. frames inupper story, putting 

a zine honey-board between the two sets of frames. 

This afternoon I extracted 72 lbs. of as nice, thor- 

oughly evaporated honey as ever was seen, and on 

two days during the week it rained hard all day. 

The other colonies gave a fair yield for fruit-bloom; 

but this particular colony has given the best results 

I have ever known, for the season. 

I have read the statement, that honey from fruit- 
bloom, apples, ete., was not palatable; but I never 
tasted honey of finer flavor than this I have men- 
tioned. Had all my colonies been in as fine condition 
as this particular one, I should have had a perfect 
bonanza. My advice is, for every bee-keeper to 
take advantage of the yield of honey from fruit- 
bloom, and be sure to have every colony up to full 
strength, in order to startin well at the beginning 
of the season. The spring in this locality has been 
very cold; but by feeding I have kept brood-rearing 
going on, and my colonies are all ready now to take 
in a good crop from white elover as soon as it shows 
itself. Every thing now looks favorable for a good 
honey-season, and I trust we shall not be disap- 
pointed. Iam prepared for a good yield, and also 
to take matters as they come, and that, toe, uncom- 
plainingly. J. E. Ponp, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., May, 1884. 

I am glad to have another report showing 
that the honey from apple-trees is of nice 
quality, friend Pond; and I wish that we 
might do something that would enable us to 
take better care of the honey from this 
source. o 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 


And Suggestions and Queries Particularly Pertaining 
to the Season. 





EARLY SWARMING IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 
LEASE inform Wm. F. Geiger, of Beatty, 
V Westmoreland Co., Pa., that I shall have to 
take my place away above him for early 
swarms. I hada very large swarm April 30, 
and a second swarm from same hive, May 15; 
third from same hive, May 17, all of which are 
at this date (June 10) working in section boxes. I 
wintered 35 swarms in chaff hives on summer stands 
last winter, without any loss. Ihave had 25 new 
swarms to date. A. W. GILLIs. 
Kinsman, Ohio, June 10, 1884. 


COMB-BUILDING BETWEEN THE STORIES. 
Will you please tell me the simplest and easiest 





| tion. 


way to keep the bees from joining the surplus | 


frames in the chaff hives to the brood frames? Lots 
of white clover about here? PHILIP WEARE. 

Yancey’s Mills, Va., May 22, 1884. 

Reduce the space to an exact quarter of an 
inch, friend W.; then if they make trouble, 

aint the tops and bottom bars to the frames. 

,erforated zine honey-boards are largely 
used for the purpose ; and while some think 
them admirable, others find a good deal of 
fault. It is an unsettled problem. If you 
get your frames on before your bees get fins 
of comb projected above the top-bars, they 
are not nearly so apt to build the frames to- 
gether. 


CHAFF HIVES. 


Bees in this section have wintered unusually well | 


—seldom hearing of any one losing any. I have 1l 
colonies in good condition—6 in chaff and Sin Sim- 
plicity hives; have about come to the conclusion 
that the chaff hive, even if it is more expensive, is 
the cheaper in the end. The honey season is now 
upon us, and we are hoping fora good harvest; this, 
however, I will report in the future. 
Arkdale, Wis., June 2, 1884. E. C. MORSE. 


HOW TO HEAD OFF ANTS. 


I wish to give to the readers of GLEANINGS my | 
I first put | Looking about me I discovered webs and every other 
| worm appliance. While this did not in the least 


protection of bees and hives from ants. 
4 legs, or standards, under my hives, then get 4 tin 


cups, paint them outside and in, so they will not | 


rust, then place strips of boards under the hives, 

set the cups on them, put one leg in each cup, fill 

with water, then you have the ants. 8. D. BUELL. 
Union City, Mich. 


HONEY FROM THE LEAVES OF THE SUGAR-MAPLE, 
On Sunday last, June 1,the sugar-maples were 
liberally sprinkled with honey-dew, both here and 
in Cleveland. The sidewalks were covered with the 
drops from the leaves. Bees worked furiously, but 
no aphis to be seen: J. SINGLETON. 

Brooklyn, O., June 4, 1884. 

These reports are almost daily now, friend 
S.; and coming just before the clover-bloom, 
is something unusual. It has been a won- 
derful help in brood-rearing, however. The 
color of the honey is about like dark maple 
molasses, and the flavor, I am sorry to say, is 
a good deal inferior ; in some cases it is not 
fit to eat at all. Even to-day, June 13, our 


| aromatic. 


combs of white-clover honey are spotted up 
with this dark honey. It is going to make 
a heap of trouble, I fear, with honey in sec- 
tions, as well as extracted honey. Several] 
observers besides yourself, including among 
the number Ernest (whois getting to be quite 
an earnest scientist) declared there were no 
aphides about it, but that the substance is a 
saccharine exudation from the unusually 
luxuriant growing maple-leaves. One friend 
declares it falls from the sky, for it came 
down from the clouds and fell on his hand 
and he licked it off. 

Since the above, I have the following from 
Ernest : 


MORE ABOUT THE HONEY-DEW FROM THE MAPLES. 


Dear Father :—Since leaving home I have been de- 
voting my spare moments to the honey-dew ques- 
I confess myself a good deal at sea yet, and 
further investigation shows that my first impres- 
sions were more visionary than real. As the result 
of alittle work upon this matter, I present one or 
two facts which bring us a little nearer the truth, 


‘T think. 


You will remember that I told you I found honey- 
dew only on the leaves of maples. Since then, how- 
ever, a more prolonged and careful examination 
reveals innumerable drops of the sparkling dew, 
not only on the leaves, but also on the bark, in the 
grass, and on the sidewalks adjacent to the trees. 
This is not the ordinary dew, from the fact that 
the sidewalks are much stained, and give a sharp 
boundary line to the edges of the tree; also the dew 
which I examined on the leaves of a peony beneath 
the maple was sticky, and, to all appearances, iden- 
tical with that on the tree. To satisfy my curiosity 
I climbed the tree, and was not surprised to find 
great drops of honey-dew just adhering to the tips 
of many leaves. This, then, would account for the 
stain on the sidewalks as well as the drops on plants 
beneath. Availing myself of the opportunity, | 
tasted of the leaves and the drops adhering. 
The flavor was unmistakably strong, bitter, and 
While sitting perched in the tree, regal- 


| ing myself in the sweets of nature, my attention 


was suddenly arrested by a cluster of little green 
worms on the under side of one of the leaves. Closer 
investigation revealed eggs—plenty of them, too. 


serve to sharpen my desire for tasting of more 
leaves, it set my curiosity to whirling; for it rather 
upset my pet theory, that honey-dew is a secretion 


| of maple-leaves, and not an exudation of insects. 





Another fact not in harmony with said theory: 
Friend Fowls this morning brought me_ several 
branches, on the leaves of which was honey-dew. 
Among them was a branch of white ash; on its 
leaves, as on the maples, was, to all appearances, 
the same honey-dew. Friend Fowls says he has 
also seen honey-dew on the leaves of basswood. In 
either case the same worm is present as on the 
maple. I think we may presume, if these things are 
true, that the worms, whatever they are, are proba- 
bly the source of this honey-dew. I have several 
&prigs having the cocoons and web of these worms, 
and I will send them on to Prof. Cook. It is quite 
probable that he has the same thing in Michigan. 
Friend Fowls says he has about two barrels of this 
honey-dew on hand, gathered by bees within the 
last ten days. At my request he brought me a jar 
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of it. It is very thick, and has a splendid amber 
color; in appearance, it is not unlike a nice quality 
of basswood, However, on tasting it I found it to 
have a bitter, aromatic flavor, the same as on the 
leaves. It probably would not answer for any 
other purpose than feeding or strengthening weak 
colonies in early spring. Iwill bring the jar when 
I come home vacation, and you can express your 
opinion on it then. Your son, 
IRNEsT R. Root. 
Pp. S.—I wish you would give the juveniles a word 
of exhortation on this subject, and get them to re- 
port. Who knows but they, with their disposition 
toramble and climb, would recall,in their simple, 
condensed style, many facts hitherto undiscovered? 
This year, of all others, seems to be especially 
favorable. E. R. R. 


TOO MANY DRONES. 
In regard to so many drones in one of my hives, 


it looks to me that there are a fourth drones, That 
hive has swarmed twice. What shall 1 do with 
them? J. A. URL. 


Millersburg, Ohio. 

Friend U., go right at it this minute, and 
cut out the comb that those drones were 
bred in, and supply its place with worker- 
comb; or, better still, after sifting out all 
the drones with the drone-trap, put the re- 
maining bees on frames of worker-founda- 
tion. A bee-keeper should be ashamed of 
having a hive full of drones at this enlight- 
ened stage of apicultural lore. 


COOK'S NEW MANUAL. 

Our 12th thousand has been out just 3 weeks, and 
600 are sold. Is not that worth an editorial note in 
GLEANINGS? 
6910 subseription list. 

Lansing, Mich., May 31, 1884. 


A. J. COOK. 





My report of winter results is as follows: Fall 
count, 115; dead, 6; sold, 17; alive at date, 92. Bees 


All should rejoice as we do at your | 
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any quantity, or made up, as desired. Who 
can give us further facts in the matter? If 
I am not mistaken, we are not sure just 


; what we do want. 


SOME QUERIES ABOUT BROOD-COMBS. 

I am having some trouble in getting my founda- 
tion in between the diagonal and upright wires in 
my brood-frames. I can't do it without tearing or 
mutilating the fdn. Can you give me a little in- 
struction? 

Friend M., our girls warm the sheets of 
fdn. in the sun, or otherwise, until the wax 
is soft enough to be tough, then they push 
one end under the diagonal wire, fold the 
sheet partly, and slip in the other. 


FRAMES THAT DON’T HANG TRUE. 

Please tell me, also, what to do when the bottoms 
of the frames do not hang so as to correspond with 
the tops, some almost touching each other, and 
others too far apart. And how far should the out 
side frame hang from the side of the hive? 

The metal corners ought to be made so 
that every frame hangs steady, and straight 
down; however, if they are not, it does not 
matter so very much, for the projections on 
any comb after it has been used a little while 
will keep it pretty near the proper distance 
from its neighbor. The outside of the 
frames should come within # inch of the in- 
side of the hive, as a rule. If it comes 
within + inch, however, it will do just as 
well: but if it should be as much as 4 ineh, 


bits of comb would be built in during a 
i heavy flow. 


are in good and healthy condition, and strong in | 


numbers. S. H. Moss. 


Colchester, McDonough Co., IL. 


HONEY-BOARDS MADE OF THE 
SOME FURTHER FACTS IN REGARD TO THE 
SIZE OF PERFORATIONS. 


PERFORATED ZINC; | 


I put on my honey-boards, made of your perfo- | 


rated zine. It won't work atall; it is too close or 
smalla space; have lost lots of bees since yester- 
day; left above, and could not get down or out. 
What shall [do with them? They won't do for out- 
side drone-protectors, nor inside honey-board. 
JNO. H. DANIEL. 
Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O., June 8, 1884. 
Friend D., it seems a little strange there 


PUTTING THE SECTIONS OVER NEW SWARMS. 

Would you advise putting the surplus honey-sec- 
tions on young swarms as soon as they are hived? 

I wouldn’t put the sections over any 
swarm until they had got pretty well started 
on the brood-combs, and the queen had eom- 
menced laying eggs: otherwise the whole 
family might move up into the sections, and 
begin housekeeping. 

HOW MANY COMBS TO GIVE A NEW SWARM. 

Would you give a fair-sized young swarm a full 
supply (10) of brood-frames at first? 

I would give every swarm as many combs 
or fdn. as they want to ‘work on. Giving 
them more in hot weather would do no harm; 


‘but if you are short of combs, they are just 


as well off to have one more ata time as 
soon as they need it; that is, put in combs 


‘enough so that all the bees will have combs 


/not build combs in the empty space. 


enough to cluster on, and so that they ee 
Al- 


/most every trip through our apiaries I find 


should be so many different reports in this | 


matter, 


Alley has decided in favor of the | 


smaller perforations, and quite a number of 


others say itis all right, although yours is 
the first report we have had of it for honey- 
boards, if lam correct. It seems quite like- 
ly that what we want is something about 
lialf way between ours and the Jones style. 
We are now thinking about putting in the 
hecessary machinery to perforate the metal 
ourselves, and then we can have it just 
Where we want it. We have plenty of 
honey-boards in stock made of the Jones size, 


but no zine of this size in any other shape. 
The small size we can furnish in sheets in 








one or more colonies building comb on the 
enameled sheets, because they have filled up 
faster than the boys thought they would ; so, 
friends, keep a careful wateh while clover 
honey is coming in as it is now. It was 
only yesterday that [ made a queer discov- 
ery. I told the boys I could tell by the looks 
of the flying bees of every colony pretty 
nearly when they had got to Fra 2 combs 
on the enameled sheets. I did it by their 
extra vigor and industry ; and it transpired 
that every colony that had got started to 
building new natural combs showed an in- 
dustry something like that of a new natural 
swarm. This would seem to indicate that 
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bees, to do their best, must have combs to 
build ; and, therefore, to get the best yield 
of honey, either comb or extracted, each col- 
ony should be employed in doing some 
comb-building. Now, if I am right in this, 
and I think I am, it is not best to fill any 
hive with old combs already built out. 
Whether building out frames of fdn. will 
give this same vigor as building natural 
combs, I am not yet quite determined; but 
I am inclined to think we should get a bet- 
ter working force where the starters in the 
sections do not completely fill them. Who 
will tell us more about this? 


A BOOM ON THE HONEY. 

I will extract some soon. We are in the midst 
of a wonderful honey season. Bees have filled up 
lower stories until queens have not room enough. 

FRANCIS TRUEBLOOD. 

Archer, Florida, June 10, 1884. 


NEW HONEY. 

I took over 100 lbs. of comb honey from two col- 
onies to-day, and have about a dozen more that 
have their supers (50 lbs.) about completed. This 
has all been gathered in about ten days, and prin- 
cipally from locust-bloom. I have never seen such 
a flow of honey; but the bees were ready for it, and 
they were just common Italians too. All of my bees 
are just booming. I think I have 80 colonies, but 
haven't taken time to count them. 


LEROY VANKIRK. 
Washington, Pa., June 11, 1884. 


THAT FROST. 

It is the coldest here now I ever saw it at this time 
of year. It froze so hard last night and night before, 
that it has kilied every thing that frost ever kills, 
even to clover that was knee high, and bees are very 
nearly out of honey. Iam feeding some; have 135 
stands, mostly in good order, except honey. Clover 
looked well before the frost, and raspberries never 
looked better. C, J. HAIGHT. 

Rush, Sus. Co., Pa., May 30, 1884. 


A STILL FURTHER IMPROVEMENT ON THE DRONE- 
TRAP. 

I mail you a “drone and queen trap combined,” 
to-day. You will find them an improvement on the 
other. While the others work well and catch all 
the drones, you will notice wherein the one sent to- 
day is much the best. I found, on watching the 
bees, that the trouble with the zine was not the 
holes, but the smoothness of the metal. They could 
not stick their ‘“toe-nails” in so as to force their 
bodies through. Now, you will see I have arranged 
the zine so that they can force themselves through 
and use their whole strength to do so. I would sug- 
gest that the front side of the zinc be roughened by 
rubbing a piece of coarse sandpaper over it before 
itis used; that will tend to help the bees to catch 
on more firmly. You will notice that the bottom 
chamber is '; inch lower than those used before, 
and that the tubes are set nearer the front, thus 
compelling the drones to pass up into the chamber 
alone more rapidly. I have also nailed a piece of 
the zine over a hole in the end of the cage, and use 
atin top. The tin top will keep out the water, and 
does not cost over one cent per cage, and works just 
as well as though the whole top were of zinc. 

My bees have filled their hives with honey, and 
work just as well with the traps as without them. 

Wenham, Mass., June 10, 1884. HENRY ALLEY. 





I will explain to our readers, that the 
above improvement consists in having the 
strip of zine before the entrance on an jp- 
cline instead of being on a perpsesivcular. It 
first rises about half an inch perpendicularly. 
and then is bent so that the remaining por- 
tion is at an angle of about 45 degrees. This 
will, without doubt, let the bees out faster. 
but it seems to me that, when they come to 

© back with loads, it would hinder more 
than the old style; but as friend Alley has 
tested the matter thoroughly, he is doubtless 
right about it. The above, of course, refers 
to the zine with the small-sized perforations, 


STILL LATER IN REGARD TO THE ZINC HONEY- 
BOARDS. 
Yes; the perforated zine of your own make yi! 
do. Send me 25 pieces, cut 1814 by 133. 
J. 8S. Huaues. 
Mt. Zion, Macon Co., Ill, June 12, 1884. 


Thank you, friend H. Your report comes 
just in the nick of time. Now has anybody 
else tried it, and is their verdict the same as 
the above ? 








DO ITALIAN BEES WORK ON RED 
CLOVER? 





A REPORT THAT SEEMS TO INDICATE IT DEPENDS 
ON THE KIND OF ITALIANS, 





NOTICE in last number of GLEANINGS, on page 
373, Mr. Thaddeus Smith thinks as I once did, 
4%. that it was a humbug to talk about Italians 
working on redclover. A few years ago we sent 
to Illinois and procured a well-marked and beau- 
tiful light-colored Italian bee. I watched the red- 
clover fields all summer, and never saw a bee, ex- 
cept bumble-bees, on a bloom. I said it was a hum- 
bug to talk of their working on it, and that I would 
give $20.00 fora colony that would do so. Our bees 
all died that winter; next spring we sent to Illinois 
to another party for bees. About the 10th of June 
I noticed them working very busily, and all seemed 
to be going in one direction. I started out to see 
what they had struck. I did not go far until I treed 
them in a fleld of red clover. I could hardly believe 
it, even after seeing it with my own eyes, for I was 
so sure it was a humbug to believe they could do so. 
Last season they almost deserted the white clover 
after the red bloomed. They do not wait, as some 
suppose, for the second crop, but begin early on 
first crop, and work until frost; neither is this a 
small clover, but as large as we raise in this part of 
the country, our neighbors getting seed from dif- 
ferent places, and perhaps different kinds, yet the 
bees tackle it all the same, ram their “snouts” 
down into it with a vim, and load up like as if they 
were working on linden. Some of those bees are 
nice Italians, rather of the darker shade; some hy- 
brids. I do not see any difference on the bloom, 8s 
all seemed to work alike. 

We lost over half of ours this winter, Some of 
our neighbors lost as many, while some did not lose 
many. It is a rainy, bad spring, and no swarms yet. 

Fillmore, Ind., June 11, 1884. W. L. Jos. 


Thank you, friend J., for the above report. 
As our bees are raised from stock imported 
almost constantly from Italy, and we nev- 
er take any pains to breed for light-colored 
bees, it may be that this fact accounts for 
the different results. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN A MOUNTAINOUS 
REGIO 





BEE-NOTES FROM THE BLUE RIDGE. 





Y last letter to GLEANINGS has brought so 
many inquiries about this country. that, 
with your permission, I will answer the gist 
of those queries through the great bee- 
keepers’ medium. Many correspondents 

seem to have but a confused idea of a mountain 
country, and can not divest their minds of the land- 
scape with which they are most familiar — broad, 
cleared fields where the plow and reaper can run 
with little hindrence, and farming operations can be 
pursued on an extensive scale, with all the advan- 
tages for bee-keeping peculiar to the mountains, 
tbrownin. This is an erroneous impression. Farm- 
ing ina mountainous country is necessarily confin- 
ed to small areas of cultivable land at best, and the 
best location for keeping bees admits of but limited 
farming. From one to ten acres is about the extent 
of a mountain field. The land is diversified by rug- 
ged cliffs, lofty peaks, ridges, slopes, coves, or glens, 
and narrow bottoms along the largeststreams. The 
bottom lands along the so-called rivers are general- 
ly taken up by old settlers, who farm in the primi- 
tive way. Higher up, the widest of the coves and val- 
leys are also occupied by sparse settlements. The 
higher plateaus near, and on the crest of the Blue 
Ridge, are just beginning to attract settlers. In the 
latter region, three to four thousand feet above sea- 
level, is where the cool healthful air, the sweet,spark- 
ling water, the cascades, and grand mountain seen- 
ery are found. All through this upper region is 
where the fine honey is produced. The whole coun- 
try is good for bee-keeping; but choice selections 
can be made, which will always prove extra fine. 

The southern slopes and coves, which are over- 
hung and sheltered by the lofty mountains and thin 
tlanging ridges, are particularly well adapted to bee 
culture. Such topographical formations are des- 
ignated by the general name of “‘coves” in this coun- 
try. 

The atmosphere in this coves is several degrees 
warmer in summer than on the plateaus above, and 
the bee-pasture is very varied. They work in the 
low warm nooks early in spring. In one of these 
coves, two miles only from Highlands, bees were 
carrying in pollen from the alders on the ‘th of last 
February, and swarmed in April; while at High- 
lands, swarming is a month later. The bees follow 
the bloom and forage over mountain and glen, 
wherever the flowers yield nectar. Abundance of 
poplar (tulip-trees), locust, black-gum, sourwood, 
huckleberry, buckberry, “kill-calf,” maple, chest- 
nut, and, in some localities, linden, or basswood, 
abound. In addition to the honey plants and trees 
named, there are scores of others; and where there 
are cultivated fields, white clover is abundant. 
These give a succession of bloom from early spring 
till August, and sometimes there is a good flow of 
fall flowers; but the fall crop of honey can not be 
counted on for much surplus. Buckwheat yields 
but little honey here. The asters and goldenrods 
invite the busy workers in swarms, and they spring 
up in abundance wherever the forest is destroyed. 
The mountain honey is very mild and of delicate 
flavor, never harsh and pungent. 

_ This mountain region is not adapted to general 

farming purposes; but as a land for orchards, it will 

be difficult to find a region that will surpass it, es- 








pecially for growing apples. For root crops and 
grass it is very superior; and when the superabun- 
dance of forest has been cleared away from the 
parts suitable for orchards and pasture lands, the 
dairy business, with fruit-growing, root culture, and 
bee-keeping, will move hand in hand, to make this 
south-western Blue Ridge country one of the favor- 
ite sections of the United States. The finest summer 
climate that has ever been discovered on the conti- 
nent is here on the Blue Ridge of North Carolina. 
All admit this superior merit who have visited these 
mountains, 

But the country is wild and unkempt at present. 
Those who come into it in pursuit of health, or to 
follow bee-keeping, must make up their minds to 
dispense with many of the conveniences and com- 
forts of the old and thickly settled parts, where rail- 
roads are but a few minutes drive or walk from 
their doors. The native population, though hospit- 
able, sociable, and in every respect agreeable, are 
very primitive, generally, in their habits and mode 
of life, and in their home appointments and farm- 
ing operations. The log bee-gum, the hand-loom, 
spinning-wheel, and bull-tongue plow, predominate 
in all this region of country. But the click of the 
sewing-machine mingles with the buzz of the spin- 
ning-wheel, and the sonorous tones of the parlor or- 
gan swell with the evening hymn from the log cot- 
tagd (for those mountain folks are generally 
church-goers and church - members), The Yankee- 
inventions, and Yankees too, are coming, and they 
are coming to stay. 

My bees are booming on this 3lst day of May. 
Some of the colonies have their second story al- 
most full of snowy combs, and in another week some 
will be ready to take off, and this is only a medium 
location for the business. E. E. EWING. 

Highlands, N. C. 


A GENTLE PLEA FOR THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


A REPLY TO THE ARTICLE ON PAGE 90, FEB. NO. 


RO. ROOT:— I do not like to see such medical 
literature in GLEANINGS, although I do not 
see how you could well pass it, considering 
the request of friend Hayhurst. I do not 
practice medicine now, being nearly 60 years 

old. I feel such cuts, however, given in Pringle’s 
article, as wrong. The mind has more to do in re- 
covery from disease than drugs; and any thing said 
or done to break confidence in medical men acts in- 
juriously in the sick-room, in the same manner a 
lecture by Robert G. Ingersoll in your town would 
on your work in the church. At one time during 
the Crimean war I was the only physician on duty 
in a hospital of 1500 beds, all full. Of course, I could 
not go half way round. [I tried to get over 600 beds 
per day. Here, then, were 900 sick, without a doc- 
tor, for 14 days! AsI had the daily deaths previous, 
during as well as after the 14 days, you will readily 
admit that I had data from which to infer results. 
Now, the average deaths were greater among the 
900 than among the 600. Among the 600 there was 
hope. Not so among the 900. “By faith ye are 
saved” was true of the 600, but not true of the 900. 
This leaves medication by drugs outside. But the 
very peg on which these 600 hung their hopes was 
wanting in the other wards. The great bane is, 
that unqualified men getinto the medical profession 
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in large numbers; but so they doin the other pro- 
fessions. Wein the U.S. have about 80,000 physi- 
cians. JESSE OREN. 

La Porte City, la., Feb. 4, 1884. 

Thank you, friend O., for your kind re- 
minder that we are in danger of uncharita- 
ble fault-finding. I confess, I had some- 
thing of the feeling you have expressed, when 
I came to think over the general tendency 
of that article. It occurred to me, too, that 
the physicians of our land are, many of them, 
our near neighbors, perhaps near relatives ; 
and to call them unscrupulous, or even ig- 
norant, in their line of work, would be a very 
unkind thing at least. Some of the best 
friends | have are among the medical frater- 
nity, and I am sure they are,as a class, in no 
sense behind the times, compared with men 
of other professions. I do know, too, that it 
isa very bad habit to get into, of criticising 
and finding fault with those belonging to 
other trades or professions than our own. I 
am satisfied, that, as a rule,it would be safer 
to trust a case entirely in the hands of our 
family physician, where « physician is really 
needed, than to attempt something out of our 
line, or, Worse still, to trust the case in the 
hands of somebody we do not know. My lit- 
tle text, **We ve brethren,’ it seems to me, 
applies here as well as in any other depart- 
ment of life. In regard to the harm such a 
man as Mr. Ingersoll might do during a re- 
vival time, I] have had some experience in 
just that line, and I have also had some ex- 
perience of the evils of criticising and fault- 
finding with a good honest physician who 
was doing the very best he knew how. 


el 
HOW TO MAKE AREVERSIBLE FRAME. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM A LADY. 

ITH your permission, I will tell beginners 
the kind of reversible frame we use, 
and how to make them. For Simplicity 
frame, cut heavy hoop iron (one inch wide) 
5‘ inches long: bend one end at right 

angles, °s of an inch long for the projection; punch 

a hole for the screw, 4's inches from this turn; saw 

the projection from a frame, make a small hole in 

the center of the end, and screw on the reversible 
attachment, and you have it. 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

All you need is a hammer, punch (an old file will 
do), monkey-wrench, a cold chisel or an old ax to cut 
the iron with. Close the wrench so it will just re- 
ceive the end of the iron; lay it on a block, or some- 
thing solid; insert one end of the iron, bend it over 
and strike it with the hammer, to make a square 
turn; then punch the hole for the screw. 

I think this the most simple arrangement I have 
seen. It is cheap, and easily made, and can be 
adapted to any hanging frame. 

ADDIE I. JOHNSTON. 

Brock, Nemaha Co., Neb., May 25, 1884. 

I need hardly tell our friends, that the 
above device has been figured and described 
on our pages. A few days ago a man came 
to see me, but did not seem inclined to make 
his errand known till he could see me private- 
ly. After a little preface he said he had 
come quite a distance, and that he had quite 
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an important invention to communicate. | 
could hardly persuade him that it was of no 
value, until I turned to the page in GLEAN- 
INGs where his invention was described. He 
then threw his models away, and concluded 
it would pay one who is making inventions, 
to have a bee-journal on file. In regard to 
reversible frames, | very much doubt wheth- 
er the reversing device would be used, after 
we go to the expense of attaching them to 
our frames. Many thanks, my friend, how- 
ever, for the very plain directions you give 
for a home-made reversible frame. 

The reversible frame described above will 
be found illustrated on page 156, and also 
on page 320 of our advertising columns. 


‘ a 


WORKER-EGGS WITHOUT FERTILI.- 
ZATION. 


SOME FURTHER FACTS IN THE MATTER. 


HE plan of artificial fertilization in GLEAN- 
INGS of May 1, as I understand it, has been 
tested on three cells, the following being the 
details: The cells, before being capped, 
were inoculated with fluid from drone-larv:y, 

two by actually introducing the larva into the 

queen-cell, the third by touching the queen-larva 
with the end of a match, previously wet with the 
drone-fluid. All three were capped, the two first 
never hatching, the third hatching on May 18th, and 

laying in just two weeks, having been fertilized, I 

believe, in the natural way. I shall experiment 

further, and report. J. W. CRENSHAW. 

Versailles, Ky., June 1, 1884. 

Friend C., I have been watching anxiously 
for reports. Now, has any one else tried it, 
and has any one succeeded any better in the 
matter ? 

We have a young queen with no wings that would 
be of any use to her to fly with, one of them being 
about one-third as long as a natural wing. The 
other is still shorter by one-half, and both raveled 
out at the ends, so they would play but a small part 
in bearing her weight in the air. She is a fine pro- 
lifie queen, and her brood is worker-brood. Now, 
then, what are we going to do about it? Bees are 
still doing well; we are now well on the eighth 
month since we lauded here, and only a few days’ 
dearth of honey. A. W. OSBURN. 

San Miguel de Jaruco, Cuba. 


Friend O., we have on record several re- 
yorts like yours; and so far as I know, we 
a no good explanation in the matter. Per- 
haps the queen managed to flutter enough 
with her stumpy wings to become fertilized 
in the usual way, but this is hardly probable, 
however. In tossing queens up in the air, 
that don’t lay, I have several times found 
some that could fly tolerably well, say as high 
as a common apple-tree, but yey would 
eventually come down and alight before g0- 
ing a great way. Now, these queens never 
became fertile, and therefore it would seem 
that yours must have been fertilized in the 
hive, or around the entrance, or else she was 
never fertilized at all. This latter idea has 
been several times naeeee but it lacks 
proof. We should be glad of more facts on 








the subject. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


In the way of righteousness is life; and in the 
pathway thereof there is no death.—PROV. 12: 28. 


HERE is a great lot of them now, little 

» friends—neighbors,I mean. The time- 

clerk told me a little while ago there 

were 165 working here, and two more 
are coming Monday. Never before 
did the ** Home of the Honey-Bees” know 
such a boom. You see, when orders began 
to pile up away ahead of us until it seemed 
next to impossible that they could ever be 
tilled, 1 went into that little room all alone 
by mysell’, after the hands were all gone, and 
prayed that the dear Savior might help us 
outof this new trouble, and to help us to 
Wait on this great army of friends who are 
Wanting so many things. I had before tried 
hiring new hands during such a rush, but it 
had made such “ big troubles” I was almost 
uraid to try it again; but although I could 
lot see how it was to be done, I remembered 
that in many things in these past years where 
[ could not see any way out, God had finally 
helped me out of all. You see, I have been 
learning all these years, so that I can now 
pray In more faith than I used todo, Do 
you wish to know how the prayer was an- 
swered ? Well, it was in this way: 

Almost right away afterward, Mr. Gray 
came to me, saying we really must run day 
and night; then the next question that came 
lp was, ** How can we get hands that will 
Sit up all night ? I did not know how it was 
to be done; hut I asked God to help, and, 





ree 





almost before we were done talking about it, 


a good stout young man wanted to know if I 
could give him any work. My reply was,— 

** My friend, do you neither drink, swear, 
nor use tobacco ? ”” 

He colored some, hung his head a jlittle, 
and then looked up in a manly sort of way 
and replied.— 

‘* Mr. Root, I have been doing these things; 
but I want to break off,and I got an idea 
that this isa pretty good place for a boy to 
come who wants to reform.” 

In less than an hour another came, and he, 
too, was set to work, until by night we had 
enough, with a few of the older hands, to 
keep the section-machines going all night. 
Day after day they keep coming with some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Mr. Root, if you will give 
me work I will stop using tobacco, and stop 
swearing, and I will work all night too, if 
you will just give me a chance.” 

With a‘God bless and help you,my friend,” 
I set them to work one after another until I 
almost began to feel frightened at the num- 
ber in my employ ; for to tell the truth, there 
is quite a few now whom I do not know 
by name ; and the most wonderful part of all 
is, that night after night every thing has 
gone on pleasantly, nice work has been turn- 
ed out, and one room after another has greet- 
ed me with the intelligence that they were 
catching up with the orders, even though 
they come thicker and faster than ever before. 
The womén in the wax-room, with two or 
three men with them, have done their part 
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nobly; and when I go to bed at night, tired 
out, I ean, by swinging back the shutters, 


see the factory in plain sight, with lights | 


blazing from many windows, and the roar 
of buzz-saws floating out on the still air at 
every hour of the night. At just 12 o’clock 
they shut down for lunch and to-oil the ma- 


chinery, and then they have a good square | 
meal with coffee or lemonade, as they choose. | 


In about twenty minutes the roar com- 
mences again. Last night the clerks report- 


ed that smokers and metal corners were in | 


danger of running short,so a part of the 
hands in the tin-shop worked all night, and 
this morning we have plenty of both. 

A few days ago I overheard one of the girls 
in the folding-room say the A B C books 
were almost gone, and our new and enlarged 


edition could not be gotten out until some | 


time in August, so our big press has started 
up to run day and night too; and last night, 
to keep it going, I worked with the A BC 
book, handling the types and pages until 
half-past eleven, and was up and at it again 
a little after four this morning. 
boys that the ‘* Home of the Honey-Bees ”’ 


without any A B C books would be almost as | 


bad as ‘‘a home without a mother.” I felt real- 
ly happy last night in getting the new shinin 

types in my fingers once more; in fact, 

felt a real love for the letters and commas 
and periods and semicolons ; and when the 
printers came .round, and I had a‘ form” 
all made up nearly ready for the press, I felt 
happy again, and I thought, too, of how 
many in a few days would read the work of 
my fingers during these night hours. Once 
in a while I took a turn in the saw-room, 
where the boys, as white as millers, with 
basswood sawdust, were making the sections 
fly ; then I went to the wax-room, and saw 
the pleasant looks of those who had volun- 
teered to work all night, and then again into 
the tin-room. And when I went home and 
could not sleep for a little while, I was so 
tired, I still felt happy in thinking of the 
boys and girls I had set to work and watched 


I told the | 


over (and prayed over) during the past years. | 


Onee in a while a foreman comes round to 
me and says, ** Well, now, that boy So and So 
is getting to be a pretty steady. manly sort 
of a fellow after all; and as I look back I 
fall to wondering whether it is not really 
possible that he is going to gradually settle 
down to be a steady, quiet, useful, and in- 
telligent man. 
lacked skill, and who at first did not seem to 
be good for much of any thing—so much so 
that, in a discouraged, disheartened sort of 
way I have continued to pay them wages 
week after week, more because I felt sorry 
for them, and hated to give them up, than 
because I had any need of them, or dared 
hope that they would ever pay for the trou- 
ble they made; but after long and patient 
teaching they finally took a start and began 
to grow, until many such are to-day valua- 


Some have come here who) 
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thing here at our factory is not as it should 
be, and some of you get very much vexed 
at the way we do things ; but I feel encour- 
aged through it all when I see how the 
friends keep coming to us year after year, 
even thongh we have many faults and fail- 
ings yet, out of which we have not quit 
grown. 

He which converteth the sinner from the error of 


his way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.—JAMEs 5: 20. 


rr 
A PLEA FOR THE POOR DRONES. 





| FRIEND DOOLITTLE ADMONISHES 
SISTENT. 


US TO BE CON- 


> ND God said, “ Let us make manin our image, 
) after our likeness: and let them have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every thing that 
| creepeth upon the earth.”’-—GEN. 1: 26. 

Inthe last JUVENILE our worthy editor gave us 
some good thoughts and advice, under the sabove 
verse of scripture, and I would that all would heed 
them and profit by them. But this text includes 
| more than eats and animals of all kinds, for it tells 
| us of “ creeping things,” so that we can just as ap- 
| propriately talk of cruelty to insects, as of cruelty 
to cats, ete. Did any of you ever see children pull 
the wings and legs off from flies, bugs, and grass- 
hoppers, and then let them go, to suffer and die in 
misery? I have, and it gave me pain to see it done, 
also causing a word of mild reproof to be given by 
me. I have also seen insect-collectors pin a beetle 
or a butterfly to the wall, there to suffer torture for 
days, that said insect might become one of his collec- 
tion after it was dead. I can not think this torture as 
justifiable for any purpose, evenif our good friend 
Cook (who was so kind to the colt that he took him 
into his buggy to ride) does tell us something in his 
book, “ Manual of the Apiary,”’ about such captur- 
ing of insects for dissecting under the microscope. 

Now, children, our good friend ‘“* Uncle Amos" is 
guilty of cruelty to insects, as are others of our bee- 
family, even if he does plead in such a worthy man- 
ner for the pussy cats. Some years ago, it will be 





| remembered, I criticised the A B C book, in which 
| criticisms I took occasion tosay that I always killed 





ble, skillful, and faithful helpers—yes, real 
helpers. As I think it over, the thought 
comes up, ** May God be praised ! ”’ 

Now, these are my neighbors ; and do you 
wonder that I feel more faith in prayer than | 
I did when I first commenced 


as few bees as possible in the manipulation of my 
hives; but where a bee’s life was worth less than 
my time in trying to save it, I killed the bee, for 
bees were kept for profit by me. This brought a 
shower of letters in GLEANINGS regarding my crue!- 
ty to the bees, each arguing that it was not the 
profit we should look after, but for the comfort of 
the bees, and that God would hold us accountable if 
we killed bees carelessly. Just before his death, 
friend T. J. Cook wrote of this, on page 727 of 
GLEANINGS for 1883, in which he says: “I read of 
bee-keepers who say they crush bees to death, even 
those pets they love so well, when it pays better to 
kill them than to save them. O ye of little faith! A 
bee is very small to us, and one or two individuals 
look very insignificant, and of small moment; but 
consider that we are also of very small dimensions 
in the eyes of our keeper, or God. Have mercy on 
every thing beneath us, and then we may have rea- 
son to expect mercy from those above us.” All of 


raying a few | which is indorsed by the editor in his comments at 


years ago? I know, dear friends, that every | the close of the article. 
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Now, I wish to say that the killing of any thing as 
speedily as possible, where said killing is to be per- 
formed for some reason, except wantonness, can 
not be called cruelty; but it is the wanton killing of 
a thing, or the slow torture of it, which brings the 
cruelty. If in any of my manipulations I chance to 
injure a bee, I always take time to see that said bee 
is killed by mashing her thorax, as that is the seat 
of life in the bee, and I consider it no sin to so killa 
bee, if through the rapid manipulation of hives I 
chance to pinch one or more so as to cripple them. 
The point I wish to make is, that it is no more sin to 
kill one thing than another, and also to show that all 
the ery made against killing bees in manipulating 
hives, or by brimstone, is simply because there is a 
certain value in the worker-bee. ‘To illustrate this, 
lam going to take some of the writings of ‘“* Uncle 
Amos” and compare them, and leave the reader to 
see if Tam not right in the above, as well as to 
prove that he is guilty of cruelty to insects. In 
ABC, page 226, he says he has seen frames set on 
the ground so as to maim and mash the little work- 
ers, who then writhe in their death agonies, and 
then asks, **Why will people be so careless and 
heedless of the comfort and life of the rest of the 
animated creation?’ Again, on page 278, he says, 
“A careless person might not be aware that he 
killed bees at all, and somedo not seemto care; 
but to me, the sight of the quivering form of a 
crushed and mangled little fellow, when he is inno- 
cently standing in the threshold of his own door, is 
enough to spoil the pleasure of bee-keeping.’’ Now 
we will turn to page 26 of GLEANINGS for 1880, where 
he tells us that it is shown pretty conclusively that 
any one who brimstones bees is liable to prosecu- 
tion by law for needless cruelty to animals; and 
after tendering friend King thanks for calling the 
notice of the bee-keepers to the above fact, he asks, 
“ My friends, shall the little bees whose comfort and 
safety seem to devolve particularly on us be less 
protected by the laws of our land than the horses 
and cattle?”’ Again, turn to page 331, GLEANINGS 
for 1881, and he says, “Our boys often leave queen- 
cages standing about, containing bees only, after 
the queen has been used. It is, of course, more 
trouble to take these dozen or so bees to a hive than 
to let them remain imprisoned and starve; but, my 
friends, the thought of these little fellows dying in 
this way would so haunt me that I could not be 
happy anywhere; and, busy as I am, I often take 
them toa hive and let them out myself, when no- 
body else will do it.” 

It will be noticed, that in all of the above the 
“little fellows”? spoken of are worker-bees, hence of 
value, 

Now, friends, it is my duty to take you to page 
737 and 788 of GLEANINGS for 1883, where you will 
see that our good old father in bee-keeping, L. L. 
Langstroth, tells us of his cruelty to the poor and 
helpless drones; at the end of which, “ Uncle 
Amos,” who could not be happy over those few 
bees left in the queen-cages, and whose pleasure 
is spoiled by the sight of a mangled bee, tells us 
how peacefully and happily he sleeps, with a whole 
hive of drones left out in the cold and damp all 
hight, which causes dreadful cramps to seize their 
limbs, and ague-chills to creep over their bodies, so 
that they are “found sprawled out upon thealight- 
ing-board the next morning.” Hear him: ‘Toward 
dusk, put on the drone-guard over the entrance; 
shake off allthe bees outside the hive, and every 
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drone the hive contains is ready to be killed, or fed to 
the chickens, as yousay, the next morning.” Just 
think of ita moment; these poor, rheumatic, ague- 
chilled drones, which are nearly starved, with bones 
all aching by being kept from home and fire, out in 
the cold all night, are now to go writhing in agony, all 
crushed and mangled, down into the crop of the 
chicken, there to struggle till life becomes extinct! 
Oh my! The maltreating of that poor cat was no 
comparison to it; yet friend Root does not even 
chide father Langstroth, nor himself, for such a rec- 
ommend. Why? because the drones are of no value! 
Friend Root, lam almost ashamed of you, because 
you plead so eloquently for that which is of value, 
and then let us know that you have no sympathy 
for that which is of no value, in allowing these poor 
drones to be thus shamefully and cruelly treated 
through your sanction. 

Ihave much more I desire to say; but time and 
space forbid. I will close by asking if it were not 
better to control the production of drones to one or 
two square inches to each colony (except a few 
choice colonies, which should rear an abundance), 
rather than recommend drone-traps, as we are now 
doing, in which to catch the drones where they are 
at first of necessity tortured, and then afterward 
killed. Iam fully as careful of the life of a drone 
as lam of a worker; and to this end, as far as may 
be, cut out the superfluous drone-comb, and fit 
worker-comb in its place. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Borodino, N. Y., June, 1884. 

Friend D., this is too solemn and sacred a 
matter for us to get to arguing about. Very 
likely I have been remiss; and if so, I will 
try to do better. It seems to me you have 
overlooked a clause in my article in behalf of 

oor kitty, where I make these remarks: ‘I 

now it is sometimes necessary to have cats 
killed, or got out of the way, when they be- 
come so numerous as to be intrusive; 
but, dear friends, this should be done with 
kindness and love for the poor dumb brutes, 
and with as little pain as possible, should it 
not ?”? It is necessary to kill mice, and, of 
course, it is also necessary to kill drones 
when they are a useless expense. Iam very 

lad of your suggestion, that we should en- 

eavor to kill them with as little pain and 
torture as possible. Some way I have got 
an idea that bees do not suffer very much 
when they become dormant from eoké: for 
when they revive they seem to rally so quick- 
ly, and it occurred to me this would be as 
easy and expeditious a way of killing them 
as any. I do most earnestly recommend 
that instead of killing them, we prevent 
their useless production by the use of sheets 
of all worker-comb. Iam glad to have you 
gatier together, as you have, whatever 1 
lave said in behalf of kindness to the bees, 
and I would not have one word of it left out 
of the A B C book. When it is necessary to 
kill animals or insects, it is a Christian act 
to do it, if lam correct. The point I wish 
to draw out particularly is, that it is very 
wicked to kill or torture animals for sport ; 
and friend Langstroth and I certainly had 
no thought of torturing the drones just for 
the fun of the thing. do not believe my 
feelings were alto: - he selfish when I spoke 
of being kind to the worker bees, and then 
said what I did about the drones. 1 think I 
should be as careful about mashing drones 
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in handling a frame, as I would about mash- 
ing workers, although I must confess the 
great awkward fellows never awakened my 
sympathies quite so much as the worker-bees 
with their vim and energy do. Now, then, 
shall we not, all of us, children and grown-up 
people, try to be kind and humane to both 
workers and drones, and “* pussy cats ”’ too? 


rr $$ 
THE BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA. 


SOME CALIFORNIA NOTES FROM OUR FRIEND MRS. 
HILTON. 


ID you ever hear the expression, ‘‘ Make your 
head save your heels’? When I was alittle 
girl I used to fly around, when I had any 
thing to do, in such amanner that I would 
be quite tired out, without accomplishing 

much; so mother used tosay, “Are you making 

your head save your heels?” And even now I have 
to stop sometimes and ask myself that question, for 

I have no dear mamma to say it forme. I tell you 

this about myself because I do not want you to think 

I am like the man who was always saying that wo- 

men either have no brains or else they do not use 

them, or else they would be able to do more work 
than they do, and save themselves much trouble. 

Now, that same man had to get breakfast one morn- 

ing. He made the coffee; but as he had forgotten 

to see that there was plenty of water in the kettle 
when he made the fire, his coffee was too strong, so 
he took the hot kettle in his hand, took the lid off, 
and started to the faucet to fill it. Of course, the 
steam came from the kettle right on to his hand, 
and burned it badly. You see, he had not used his 
brains while he was doing housework. The main 

trouble is, that one sometimes has to attend to a 

number of things at once; and unless we are very 

careful, and keep ourselves cool and quiet, we are 
apt to do something we did not intend to. 

Bees and flowers and birds seem so connected, that, 
if I write of birds in a bee-book, may be you will not 
think it outof place. When we have plenty of rains 
during the winter, robins are plentiful. They hard- 
ly ever sing here, as this is not their breeding-place. 
They give only the three sweet notes they usually 
use while hopping about, hunting for worms. No 
matter how hard it rains, you can see their red 
breasts shining through the rain. 

The meadow-larks are a different-looking bird, 
somewhat, from the eastern bird. They are here all 
the time, but they are at their happiest just after a 
rain storm, when the glorious sunshine warms up all 
life. Then the air is filled with the sweet ju-bi-lee, 
ju-bi-lee — bi-lee — bi-lee. It fairly raises one off his 
feet, the song is so joyous. 

This morning the killdeers were calling. Did you 
ever disturb one of their nests? Oh how the poor 
birds will Gry! Passing nearone while walking over 
a hill near asmall lake, I was attracted to the nest 
by the queer actions of one of the birds. It was 
making acry that sounded like “ My baby, my baby,” 
and it was stepping about with its wings stretched 
out, one up and the other on the ground, as though | 
it would use them asa screen to hide the nest. I 
stopped only long enough to look at the four eggs 
so cosily hidden beneath some grass; butaslong asI | 
was in sight, the bird was crying, “My baby.” | 

Then the linnets. They come as soon as the spring | 
fairly opens. They love to build around the. house, | 
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and wake us up with their delicious melody. If g 
stack is near the house, they will build their cute 
little nests all around it; but they are naughty birds, 
They take the lion's share of all fruits if you will let 
them. A swarm will alight in acherry or peach 
tree, and how they will scold if you come near it, 
claiming it as their own especial property, even if 
you did plant it. 

The quail are prettier and smaller birds than the 
eastern quails. They have a funny curved topknot 
that they drop over their bill while strutting, and 
their note sounds like “ Be careful,” said very quick 
and short. ButI think of all the birds, I like the 
big owls that come and visit one another in the big 
live-oaks near our house, with their ** hoo-hoo, hoo— 
who are you?” Mrs. HILtTon, 

Los Alamos, Cal., April 29, 1884. 

Mrs. H., I can readily subscribe to your 
uaint maxim about making the head save 
the heels. It is one of my biggest tasks here 
in the factory to suggest to the boys and 
girls means by which they can save steps 
and hard labor. 
— 


HONEY FOR FOOD, AND SOME OTHER 
MATTERS. 


A TESTIMONIAL FROM MRS. HARRISON, IN 
OF THE JUVENILE HONEY-CAKES. 


FAVOR 





HAVE just been eating some of Lydia R. Smith's 

cakes; that is, made after her recipe, and her 
‘papa is a judge of what is “ good.’’ These cakes 
have set me thinking, and it would be well if it 
has the same effect on other bee-keepers, 
** How silly I've been to spend time selling honey to 
buy sugar, when honey is better, and the purest 
sweet known!” 

I lately read in a paper an account of how many 
bushels of corn are daily manufactured into grape 
sugar, to be used, it said, ‘‘for the adulteration of 
sugar, honey, ete.’ That is one reason why sugar 
is sold so cheaply; for every pound of sugar has 
more or less glucose. If I buy glucose, I would pre- 
fer to purchase it pure, not mixed with sugar. 

I'm glad children write, for they are wide awake, 
and will set us to thinking, and I hope they will tel! 
us every way that they know, how honey is used. If 
that little girl away off in Washington Territory had 
not written her recipe, I should have had the cakes 
made of sugar. If I'm not mistaken, it was a little 
girl who asked her papa when she saw him boring 
a hole with a gimlet, to put ina serew, why the 
screws were not made with points like gimlets, and 
so the idea was born, of making screws with points, 
so that they did not need gimlets to bore holes first. 

I've eaten gooseberries preserved in honey, and 
peaches canned with a teacup of extracted honey to 
a two-quart can of fruit, and they were excellent. 
Who will help to introduce honey? Take it to 
grange suppers, church festivals, old settlers’ gath- 
erings, picnics, etc. Use it in making layer cakes, 
and tell the people the cakes are made of honey, 
and many cakes of other kinds, of honey. 

Will not some little girl work this motto and hang 





| it in the hall of a neighboring grange—* My son, ext 
| thou honey, because it is good’’? 


Peoria, Ill. Mas. L. HARRISON. 

Mrs. H., have you not made a little mis- 
take in-saying that all sugar is adulterated? 
If:I make no mistake, the granulated sugar 
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you purchase is absolutely free from grape 
sugar, and the present low price at which 
sugar is sold comes from other causes than 
that of adulteration.—I am very glad indeed 
to see the tendency to use honey in place of 
sugar, for cooking. Friend Newman_pub- 
lishes a very nice little book, entitled ‘* Iloney 
as Food and Medicine,” which every bee- 
keeper ought to have,if he has not got it 
already. 
OEE 


FLORIDA. 


A SKETCH BY ONE OF THE JUVENILES. 





E have sold most of our bees; got $8.00 a col- 
ony. We are going to move to Florida. 
Papa spent the winter there. At Tampaa 
traveler asked him what he had done in 
Texas that he had to leave there. It used 

to be, “What did you do that you had to come to 
Texas?” Papa says, though Florida is called the 
land of flowers, there are a great many more in 
Texas. The land there is too poor to grow them, 
but the climate is sometimes valued at a thousand 
dollars an acre. You see, we are selling our bees, 
cattle, sheep, and lands, to live on climate a while; 
but I guess we children will mix it in pretty well 
with oranges, bananas, and pine-apples. 

I started out to tell you of two new discoveries. 
One is, my sister Bessie found that heavy knit wool- 
en gloves are as good as rubber to keep bee-stings 
out of the hands, and are much pleasanter and 
cheaper. The other was, that the scissors-tail, or 
Texas bird of paradise, is a rascally and greedy bee- 
eater—worse than any bee-martin you ever saw. 
They are worse in the afternoon, this time of the 
year. 

I have read through the “ Story of the Bible,” and 
like what I understood about it, very much. Mam- 
ma thinks you ought to sell a great many of them. 
Papa keeps his “ Muller’s Life of Trust’’ on the go 
all the time. The calendar clock we got of you 
keeps good time, and has a sweet bell. 

MAMIE CALDWELL, 

Mart, McLennan Co., Texas, May 26, 1884. 


rr me So 
THE BEE AND THE TOMTIT. 


A LESSON TO BE GATHERED FROM THE BEES. 











Here and there about a garden, 
Planted out with flowers gay, 

Buzzed a bee, extracting honey 
Out of all upon, her way. 


“* Bee,” exclaimed a twittering tomtit, 
Perched upon a garden-wall, 

“ Poison lurks in many blossoms, 
Yet thou gatherest from all.” 


“True,” she answered, “TI discover 
Sweets in flowers of every kind; 

Poison may be present with them, 
But I leave all that behind.” 


It were well if human beings 
Always acted like the bee, 
By retaining in their memor 
But the good they hear and see. 
—Chatterbox. 
IRWIN L. FISHER. 
Napoleon, Henry Co., O., May 22, 1884. 


Very good, friend Irwin. A great many 


limes the poison will be unnoticed, and do 
20 harm to anybody, if we pass along quietly 
und pay no attention to it. On the other 
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hand, if we get into a habit of picking tlaws 
with everybody and every thing, we can stir 
up bad feelings, and find poison at almost 
every turn we make. 

ee oe 


A HORSE THAT COULD LAUGH. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE SAGACITY OF HORSES IN 
GENERAL. 


EAR CHILDREN:—I see so many interesting 
letters in your part of GLEANINGS that I 
want to tell you something to pay for the 
pleasure your letters have given me. It is 
about a horse, and I shall call it ‘The horse 

that laughed.” 

When I was in Evansville, Ind., I visited a family 
named Parsons. One day I wanted to goup town 
to do some shopping, and Mr. P. said I could ride up 
with him, and drive back alone. 

* But,” said I, ‘I won't know the way.” 

“You don't need to know it,’’ said Mr. Parsons; 
‘* Daisy knows it, and she will bring you home.” 

When I was ready to go back I got into the phieton 
and held the lines real loose, and Daisy trotted on, 
turning a corner here and another there, making 
three turns in all. She guided herself around milk- 
carts, carriages, lumber-wagons, and ice-carts, and 
never grazed a wheel. Where they had been re- 
pairing the streets, and the ground was rough, she 
slacked up; and where the road was smooth she 
trotted on again. She stopped at her master's barn, 
and, turning herself a little, backed the phreton so 
that I could get out without touching the wheel. 
Then she went a little further and held her head to 
a hitching-post, to be tied. I tied her; but I begged 
her pardon for doing it, for it seemed to me an in- 
sult to tie up such a knowing beast. Then I went to 
the house and asked Mrs. Parsons if they would sell 
that horse. 

“Oh no!” said she; ‘no money would buy Daisy. 
Why, Daisy laughed once,” said she. ‘*Wehad been 
attending a lecture, and when we started home it 
was dark, and abig storm was coming up. It thun- 
dered and lightened almost continuously, and the 
wind blew great gusts of sand into our faces, so that 
we were obliged to shut our eyes, and Mr. Parsons 
just gave Daisy the lines, and told her to go home. 
And she came; in all the rush and roar and fright- 
fulness of it, she guided herself around other car- 
riages, and the teams that we met; and just as we 
reached the barn, and drove in, and the great doors 
swung shut, Daisy turned her head, and, looking 
back at us, LAUGHED. It was not a neigh nor a 
whinney, but as clear and hearty a laugh as any 
human being could give. And I promised her then 
that a horse that could bring us home in such a 
storm as that, and then would laugh tothink she had 
got us home in time, should never be sold. Good, 
trusty Daisy!"’ MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Fulton Co., Tl. 

Thank you, my friend, for calling atten- 
tion to these faithful dumb brutes of ours. I 
have seen horses that showed a good deal of 
the faithfulness which you bring out so viv- 
idly, though perhaps not in quite so marked 
a degree. No wonder your friend wouldn't 
sell Daisy for money. wonder if all of us 
appreciate the good faithful old horses we 
have about us. I know there is one down in 
our stable that money couldn’t buy. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF SILK. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY MISS NELLIE LINCOLN 
ROSSITER, PRACTICAL SILK -CULTURIST, 
6054 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Conclusion. 


never please me; but the king had already 
taken a fancy to it, and all that I said and 
could say was in vain. 





not exclusively to silk-manufactures, but were in- 
tended to check the growing luxury. I dwelt,” 


says he with his characteristic candor, “upon this | 
subject as much as I could, to impress the more the | 
king with my opinion; but I was unable to convince | 


him. ‘Are these all the good reasons that you can 
bring forward?’ Henry said. *I would rather beat 
the king of Spain in three regular battles, than be 
obliged to fight against all the gentlemen of the 


gown, all the scribblers, and fine gentlemen, with | 


their wives and daughters, which you will raise 
against me, by your admirable regulations.’ 

“*VYour Majesty is determined upon it,’ quoth I, 
‘and I will say no more about the matter; but time 
and experience will convince you that France is not 
made for trappings and finery.’”’ 

How much would Sully now be astonished, could 
he behold the evidence of his mistake, and of the 
foresight of his royal master! Instead of continu- 
ing to pay to foreign merchants four millions of 
francs annually for silk,the French draw many mil- 


lions from their ancient suppliers, and enrich them- | 


selves in proportion. 
In subsequent times, and especially during the 
reign of Louis XIV., silk-manufactures became so 


numerous, through the fostering protection of Col- , 


bert, that they have been, down to 1828, the most 
productive source of the wealth of France. The 
annual profits from this single branch of industry, 


in France, are estimated at forty millions of florins, | 
of which a tenth is derived from the production of | 


the raw material, and the remainder from the man- 
ufacture. 
data, that kingdom derives, from the production of 


silk, in the twelve departments where it is attended | 


to, 23,560,000 francs per annum, and 84,000,000 frances 


from the fabrication; and, consequently, the capital | 


which is brought into circulation, in both ways, 
amounts to 107,560,000 francs. 


England beheld, with no small degree of jealousy, | 
the prodigious plantations of mulberry-trees in 
France, the increasing production of silk-manufac- | 


tures. James 1. accordingly endeavored to intro- 
duce this industry into his own kingdom; and, in 
1608, a most earnest appeal was made to the British 
public, in regard tothe advantages that might be 


derived from the planting of mulberry-trees; but, | 


nothing was done, and only as late as 1820 was this 


subject seriously taken up; some inconsiderable ex- | 


periments having sufficiently established the fact 


that these trees, and the precious insects which feed | 


upon them, thrive as wellin England asin France. 
But, long before that epoch, silk-manufactures had 
tiourished, to a considerable extent, in England, the 
raw silk being imported from Italy. 


environs were divided into corporations; and in 
1661, the individuals which composed them were 
more than 40,000 in number. The revocation of the 


WAS opposed to this project, which could | 


His objections, | 
which he candidly states, related, however, | 


According to the most recent statistical | 


There existed | 
already, in 1629, so many of these establishments in | 
London, that the weavers of the city and of the | 


edict of Nantz, in 1685, contributed greatly to the 
future progress of this industry—the most skilifu! 
French weavers having taken refuge in England. 
Next to this cause of the rapid progress of this 
manufacture, must be mentioned the silk-machine 
| erected at Derby, in 1719. The reputation of the 
English fabrics increased, at length, to sucha de- 
gree that, even in Italy, as itis stated in Keyser's 
Travels, English silks commanded a higher price 
than the Italian. 
fe 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


BY THE LITTLE GIRL WHO GAVE US THE PICTURE 
OF THE PALANQUIN ON PAGE 127. 





EAR MR. ROOT: — Many, many thanks for 
sending the things you promised. The book 
is very interesting. I enjoyed reading it very 
much, and the knife is in constant use. 

The Japanese have a flower-show several! 
| evenings each month. They are ten days apart, be- 

ginning onthe 9th. They are very interesting, and 
| we like to go to them very much. They are usually 

on some principal street, and are always accom- 
| panied by various stalls containing toys, hairpins, 
combs, cakes, nicknacks, and sundry articles, which 
attract the attention of the Japanese children. 

The flowers are arranged very tastily on shelves. 
Sometimes there are little arbors in the shape of 
houses, boats, ete. Daisies are often arranged on a 
large flat board. Here you can get magnolias, 
chrysanthemums, camelias, poppies, cowslips, ver- 
benas, hydrangias, roses, and almost any flower you 
may wish. All the year round you can get some 
flowers; for instance, in the spring you can get 
magnolias, and blossoms; in the summer, verbenas, 
| cowslips, daisies, roses, and such like; in autumn, 
| poppies, hydrangias, dahlias, ete.; and in winter, 
chrysanthemums, pretty grasses, small plants, etc., 
so that all the year round you can get something. 

Besides these small flowers and shrubs you can 
| get large trees; pine, maple, and evergreen are the 
most common; but you can get willows, fruit, and 
other trees. It is a busy scene at about ten o'clock 
P.M. Every one is stirring about; nearly every 
| person has some flower or plant, and every child 
has a little toy or bag of eakes. The stall-keepers 
|ery out their wares, and beg the danndsama, 
| (master) to buy them, for they will sell them “ tiso 
yasikii”’ (very cheap); but though they invariably 
say so, they very seldom carry out their “very 
cheap,” but, instead, ask twice the proper price. 

I will tell you, that palanquins are not used all 
over the country now. Here in Tokio it is a rare 
sight to see a lady or gentleman in one; but in the 
country they are common. In Tokio they use, in- 
stead, a two-wheeled cart,drawn byaman. They 
| are called “ jinukishaw.” A man will pull you three 
miles, running all thé way, and back again, for 18 
| sen, and he would take you two miles and back for 
12 sen. 

I will answer your question about the singers, and 
tell you they are a piece of bamboo and a smull 
whalebone, which causes the singing, when the wind 
blows. This is attached to the kite. 

ADA KRECKER. 


i ho 
I 





Tokio, Japan, April 24, 1884. 

.- Thank you, friend Ada, for your kind de- 
scription of the queer ways of our cousins 

| away off there in Japan. 
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Every girl or boy, under 15 years of 
age, who writes a letter for this depart- 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OW OTHER 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook’s | 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you find in Sunday-school | 
books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 

have had one or more books, give us the 

names that we may not send the same 

twice. We have now in stock, six different | 
books, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Off, 
The Giant Killer, The ang | Family, Res- 
Garon Egypt, and Ten Nights in a Bar- 

oom. 





“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.’’ 








ERE we are, little friends, in the’ 
midst of bees, reece © clover-blossoms, | 
strawberries, and flowers. Speaking 
of strawberries reminds me that they 
are what I take for medicine. Don’t 

you all think strawberries are good med- 
icine? I do. You see, when so many | 
clerks kept coming to me with so many | 
questions from morning to night, all day | 
long, I used to get kind 0’ confused some- 
times. For instance, when I would be dic- | 
tating a letter to some of you for the short- | 
hand writer, one of the book-keepers would | 
want to know about some letter; then the 
express clerk would come and want to know | 
What this man wanted. He just says he | 
wants “skeps.”?’ Then some other man 
writes that he wantsa bee-hive with * slides ”’ | 
init. I would tell one of them, that if a 
man asked for a skep he meant a hive, and 
that the other fellow meant movable frames, | 
Then somebody would say that they wanted 
more wax in the wax-room; some more tin 
in the tin-room ; some more twine in the | 
sample-room, and some more paper in the 
press-room ; and pretty soon I had forgotten 
where 1 left off, and the 7 I was dictat- 
ing, and then my head would feel kind 0° 
twisted like ; and after a while I wanted to | 
go outdoors and get out among the bee-hives; | 
hut the purple basket was full of letters that | 
must be answered immediately. One man) 
wanted his money back, because he could 
not wait any longer. Another one said our 
clerks had written him three times that his 
hives should go next week.. Then the boy 
from the station brought in three telegrams, 
to be answered at once. 

Well, the folks said I would get sick if I 
worked so many hours, and had so many | 
cares; but I told them, that if they would | 
give me plenty of nice strawberries, some | 
nice bread and butter, and a pitcher of milk, | 
I would not get sick. So they did, and now | 





there is plenty of wax in the wax-room, tin | 
inthe tin-room,and ever so many tons of | 


| out alive this spring. 
| to feed the bees. 


| hives. 
| section honey. 
| the extracted. Every summer papa takes honey to 


paper in the press-room; the clerks’ ques- 
tions have all been answered, and the man 
who wanted his money back was written to 
that his goods were all shipped the day before, 
and I am feeling real well 

I have any right to this bright June after- 
noon. 

Now if you will excuse me, I will go and 
see if that was so, that the clerks had written 
to a man thathis goods would go three times 
**next week.”’ I am really afraid that he is 
at least partially right about it; but I am 
sure that it was not because they meant to 
deceive him in the least. 





SEVEN LOST OUT OF 24. 

Pa bought 24 hives of bees in the fall, but the 
winter has been so severe that 7 of them died. Pa 
makes bee-candy out of white sugar, and feeds it to 
the bees. CYNTHA WEESE, age 10. 

Lynn, St. Clair Co., Michigan, March 2, 1884. 


EVA’S REPORT. 
My pa has 92 swarmsof bees. He took 100swarms 
We bought a barrel of sugar 
They have gathered some honey 
this spring from the apple-blossoms. 
EVA FARRINGTON. 
Strawberry Point, Clayton Co., Ia., May 26, 1884. 


A DUCK-CREEK BEE-KEEPER. 

I have one colony of bees, my mother has one, and 
my father has five. I liveinthe oil region, on Duck- 
Creek valley. I have two brothers and one sister. 
Father sent to Maryland and got two swarms of al- 
bino bees, and received them on the fourth day of 
July. This spring one swarm died. 

A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

I will inclose a recipe for dyspepsia. It has cured 
my father. I think everybody should know it. One- 
half teaspoonful of salt dissolved ina glass of warm 
water, to be taken before breakfast. 

S. H. PATON, age 10. 

Mackburg, Ohio, May 23, 1884. 


MY OLD HOME. 
Three years ago my mother and I moved to Waka- 


| rusa, Ind., from my pleasant old home in Guilford, 
| Medina Co., Ohio. 


It was the nicest place I ever 
saw. I used to go fishing with my little cousins 
Eddie and Henry. I used to think it was the nicest 
thing in the world, when Uncle Peter used to climb 
the chestnut-trees and shake the bright brown nuts 
off, and my cousins and I pick them up “on halves;”’ 
and what nice times we used to have making maple 
sugar and molasses! We used the old horse and 
sled, and gathered the nice sweet sugar-water. 
C. W. LOCKER. 
Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind., May 17, 1884. 


BEE-STINGS FOR SALT-RHEUM, ETC. 

We had 42 stands of bees last spring, and got 3250 
Ibs. of honey, and sold a good deal of it. I make 
section boxes, and help mamma nail frames for the 
I do not like extracted honey so well as the 
The section honey is prettier than 


Bradford and Buda, and has areal long ride. He 
keeps his bees in the cellar in winter; he has it 
pretty full, with the other things. Our cellar never 
freezes. 

Mamma has salt-rheum a good deal, and has 
found that bee-stings will cure it. In the summer 
she works with the bees a good deal of the time, 


, and happier than ~ 
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and has a girl to do the housework; but in winter 
the salt-rheum comes out, and then she goes down in 
the celi:.r and lets a bee sting her. Papa and Mr. 
Thompson made their own hives until last fall, 
when there was a tornado that blew the windmill 
down which ran the saw, and now they have to buy 
them already sawed. Papa has a lot of material in 
our back room. There is a lot of dead bees on the 
cellar floor. MAUDE MORRIS, age 9. 

Tiskilwa, }l., March 1, 1884. 

Very good, Maude. We are glad to get the 
valuable facts you furnish in regard to bee- 
stings for the cure of diseases. 7e are very 
sorry that your wind-mill blew down; but 
suppose a tornado is too much for even the 
best-behaved wind-mills. 








ASA’S RED-STAR APIARY. 

My pa has 19stands of bees. I have 4stands. I 
painted a red star on each of them, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from pa’s, and I call it the “Star 
Apiary.” ASA WRIGHT, age 10. 

Reagan, Falls Co., Texas, Feb. 29, 1884. 

MAKING HIVES BY HORSE-POWER. 

Pa has 50 stands of Italian bees. They have win- 
tered well. Pa has his bees packed in chaff. He 
has a little horse-power that runs a circular saw, 
that he uses to make his bee-hives. He is making 
chaff hives now for his bees next summer. 

MARY L. SESLER, age 9. 

High House, Pa., Feb. 29, 1884. 


GEORGIE’S LETTER VERBATIM. 
WE-HAVE-SomE-BEEs{-I-H! Ave-SEEN-THE-QU EEN 
-SHE-is LONGE B-t-HAN-T H E-WoRKER-I-H AVE-A 
PerT-GAT-SMoSES-THE E-YEARS-oLD-ND-PLSEND- 
=ME-sHEEB-oFrF GEoRGIE RoUSE 

Now I suppose Georgie is feeling badly be- 
cause he doesn’t get a book according to our 
promise; but, dear little friends, how can 
we send him a book when we haven’t an 
idea where in the world to send it? You 
see, he doesn’t tell where he lives, ‘‘ nor 
nothing.” Tell us where you live, Georgie, 
and we will send the book. 

HOW TO RAISE CELERY, ETC. 

AsI found out how to plant celery, thyme, and 
sweet majoram, I thought I would write and tell the 
juveniles how to plant all such light seed as those. 
Well, they require scarcely any covering at all; and 
when the ground is fine, and not too dry, sowing on 
the surface, and gently pressing down with a board, 
is sufficient. MARY M. GRAHAM. 

Homer City, Ind. Co., Pa., March 3, 1883. 





BERTIE TELLS HOW HIS FATHER MOVED THE BEES 
SUCCESSFULLY. 

This is the first time I ever tried to write a letter 
fora paper. My father has about 150 swarms of 
bees; partof them are Italians. He moved our bees 
last October to Highland, a small place on the west 
side of the Hudson River, near New York. There 
are great quantities of fruit raised there. When pa 
moved his bees they went splendidly. He closed 
the entrance and gave them ventilation from the 
top. He wentin the car with them. My brother 
and I helped him take care of them last summer. 
Pa got about three tons of honey last year. 

BERTIE ALEXANDER. 

Camden, N. Y., March 6, 1884. 





MAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN. 

Do please tell us, through GLEANINGS, where 
those two magazines are published, and at how 
much per year, that you speak of in March Gurav.- 
INGS, page 173—Blue Eyes and Caddie. They are 
novel names ‘for magazines, and I am just going to 
tease pa to take them for me. I know they will be 
fullof fun. I wish I had a book. 

Oberlin, O., March 4, 1884, RuBy JONEs. 


Why, bless your heart, my little friend 
Ruby, Blue Eyes and Caddy aren’t maga- 
zines at all; they are just live little girls. 
May be some day they will publish a mag- 
azine, they two together, and I suppose it 
would likely be a eeeg se eal magazine too. 
The magazine I was talking about is 'T. Ss. 
Arthur’s, and this is the one that Caddie 
and Blue Eyes are fond of reading. 


ARE BEES ALWAYS TRYING TO STING SOME ONE? 
My grandpa has five colonies of bees, and I got 

stung twice last summer. I like bees, only they 

are always trying to sting some one. Iam afraid 

of them. T have runa long way for grandpa to hive 

a swarm of bees. MARTHA BAKER, age 13. 
Vail, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1884. 


Friend Martha, I am afraid that is just a 
little bit of a slander on our friends the bees. 
Bees sometimes get naughty, like children, 
and then they seem to delight in making 
trouble and getting into quarrels. Do you 
know what makes them naughty? It is 
leaving honey around so they geta chance 
to steal ; and when they get to stealing they 
get unhappy, just as folks do when they 
steal, and then they go buzzing around, cross 
and crabbed, instead of working in the 
fields with a merry, happy hum. So if you 
don’t want them around trying to sting 
somebody, don’t tempt them to bad habits 
by having honey daubed about. 


THE OLD-FOGY BEE-KEEPERS, ETC. 


Tama small boy, though T am 11 years old, and 
T like to read your paper, and see how many little 
girls and boys write to you. My grandfather and 
one of my uncles, and my father, have about 200 
stands of bees; they are all old-fogies but my father; 
he uses the Simplicity-Langstroth. I want to ask 
you a question. In opening a hive yesterday, the 
two back frames were full of honey that was 
smeared over with some milky-white substance. 
Can you tell us what it is ? JouN W. Rowse. 

Shepard, IL, Feb. 28, 1884. 

Now, John, aren't yen a little rough on 
your grandfather and uncle? It seems to 
me they are not very old fogies, if they 
count their colonies by the hundreds. May 
by they will ‘‘go for” you when they come 
to see your letter in print.—Your question 
is almost a stumper. Ido not know whut 
there should be in a bee-hive that is milky 
white, unless it is brood that is almost read) 
to cap over; but it seems to me that would 
hardly answer to wo description. If any- 
body had been cutting out the drone-brood, 
it might be that the milky juice ran out on 
to the honey. But as you describe it, this 
was found when the hive was first opened. 
Perhaps your father can give us some more 
light on the subject. 
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BEES HANGING OUT IN THE RAIN, 

My pa has 13 hives, all working nicely. We take 
GLEANINGS. It is raining to-day. Some of our bees 
were out to-day, and got so wet they could hardly 
I saw a worker chasing a drone; it was real 
HARRY REAVIS. 


crawl. 
funny to see him. 
Itasea, Tex., June 3, 1884. 


I believe, Harry, that modern bee culture | 


dispenses with hanging out, or, at least, 


pretty much all of it, unless the weather | 
should be extremely sultry, at a time when | 


they were not gathering much. 
known bees to cluster outside on the old- 


I, too, have | 


fashioned box hives, so long that they got | 


drenched during heavy storms, and died. I 
presume the oceasion of it was, that they 
had got their hive completely filled, and their 
owner gave them no more room, I hope no 
one who reads this will be guilty of any such 
wastefulness ; not only because of the loss of 
honey, but for the sake of the poor little bees 
that had no home big enough to shelter them. 


HOW LONG WILL A SWARM HANG IF 
FOR? 
Pa had 3sWarms in the spring, and in the fall he 


a pole, by putting a dark-colored stocking on the 
pole, and so we tried it. I had 5 cents for each 
swarm I caught; I think it a very nice plan. 

Papa is fond of his colts, and has some pretty 
ones. I help him water and take care of them. One 
is mine. His name is Rob Roy. I can drive him in 
asleigh. Heis two years old. I have gota trio of 
Seabrights; they are spotted gold and black; one 
has begun to lay; has laid six eggs. I have a black 
kittie; I call his name Blackie, and I like him, he is 
so cunning. ABBEY E. FREEMAN, age 14. 

Lancaster, N. H., Feb. 27, 1884. 


TWIN LETTERS FROM TWIN BEE-KEEPERS. 


MY pa HaSl1QWARM OF BEES. THEY 


\LITON A TREE CLOSE yay THE HOUSE. 


NOT CARED | 


WHEN PA CAME 7O DINNER HE HIvepD 
THem. 1 HAVE A TWIN SISTER. SHE 
WaNrg To wWRitz SOME Too. I8 THIS 
WORTH A BoOK? OrA FRIED. 
WE LIKE our BEEg, spuT THEY pei_T 
THEIR CoMBS ACROSS TITE FrAMEQ. PA 


| WANTS 10 KNOW WHETHER rr Cay BE 


had 14, and the first one went off; 2 of them were so | 
| FriRST READER. WH ARE sly YEARs OLD. 


weak he had to take them up; but as he had only 
box hives, he could not transfer them. 
sell mueh honey, for it was a poor honey season. 


We did not | 


Last falla small swarm of bees came and alighted | 


in one of our trees, and they were up so very high, 
and there were so few of them, that we did not do 
any thing with them. 
scarcely any of them leaving, until they either 
starved to death or froze. 
KATIE L. SWAN, age 13. 

St. Catherine, Linn Co., Mo. 

Friend Katie, you have furnished us a val- 
uable fact. I know swarms sometimes build 
combs, and store honey right where they 


They stayed right there, | 


STRAlgHTENED. OrA ANP J READ IW THE 
CoRA FPrIED. 
MONTPELIER, O10. 








HOW EDWARD HIVED THE SWARM WHEN THE HIRED 
MAN WAS AFRAID. 

Last summer it was my work to watch the bees, 

to see if they would swarm. One day pa and ma 


| and my two older brothers were gone away, and the 


clustered, if not taken down and hived; and | 


if they should come out late in the season, 
when no honey was to be gathered, I pre- 
sume they might starve, just as you say 
yours did. 
little homeless fellows? 


ONE OF OUR NEW-HAMPSHIRE 

JUVENILES. 

| know how to pity the little girl who got stung on 
her ear, for I got stung on my tongue by eating 
honey that had a sting init. It was one day in the 
summer when we were taking out honey. 

We had good luck with our bees last summer; put 
19 swarms into the cellar. I like to watch the bees 
bring in pollen and honey, they look so pretty. My 


A LETTER FROM 


Were you not sorry for the poor | 


swarm gave me one new swarm and 76 Ibs. of honey. | 
I sold my honey for 25 cts. per lb., and it brought | 
me $19.00, and I sold my new swarm for $5.00, and 


so [received from my one swarm of bees $24.00, and 
have got my old swarm now. 


| and tell you about our bees. 


We raised some buckwheat last summer, and the | 


bees worked on it; it was full of bees. We could see 
them flying back and forth laden with pollen and 
honey. We raised a good deal of white and alsike 


clover, and the bees got a good deal of honey from | 
that. We cut out a number of queen-cells last sum- | 


iner, and in one of them we heard the queen making | 


a little noise, aud so I took it and putit in a box 
with some bees, and kept them in the house, and 
the queen hatched, and we put it into a hive. 


| 


| read in the JUVENILE about catching swarms on | 


| had it. 


bees swarmed, and IT ran and told the hired man, 
but he was awful afraid of bees; but he put on a 
veil, and then he got them off the tree, and he and I 
hived them, and they did well. I have alittle brother 
3% years old. He likes to fire up the smoker for Pa. 
I have only one sister; she is9 yearsold. She likes 
honey and so dol. EDWARD J. SHAVER, age II. 
JACOB'S REPORT. 

Pa has lots of bee books and papers, and I like to 
read them. He gota bee-hive from Mr. J. W. Por- 
ter, of Charlottesville, and he thinks of trying one 
hive on Mr. Heddon's plan, and see which he likes 
best. We got lots of honey last year, and nearly all 
in 1-lb. sections. Pa sold all the honey he had to 
spare, at 20 cts. a pound, and could sell more if he 
We did not have any bees to go off in the 
Pa won't let us make a noise with pans and 
He 


woods. 
horns, as some people do when the bees swarm. 
says he doesn’t want them scared off. 
JACOB D. SHAVER, age 12. 
ANOTHER REPORT FROM THE SHAVER 
FAMILY. 

I read GLEANINGS, but have not seen any names 
initfrom this county, sol thought I would write 
Pa looked at all his 
bees afew days ago, and he says that, so far, they 
have wintered finely. He winters on the summer 
stands, with corn-fodder around them. Pa has all 
his bees in Langstroth hives except 3. They 
swarmed so much last summer that he did not have 
enough hives, so he put 3swarms in old-fashioned 
bee bives; he will transfer them next spring into 
other hives. Pa talks of building a shop next fall, 
then I can help make hives. 

SAMUEL W. SHAVER, age 14. 

North River, Va., Feb. 29, 1884. 
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HUNGRY BEES. 

We hada swarm of bees about a month ago, but 
they wcnt Lack in the hive, and the next day they 
were all dead. Pa said they were hungry. He had 
a good many bees last fall, but he robbed them so 
close that about ten of them have died. 

LIZZIE JOHNSON, age 6. 

Thomas Hill, Randolph Co., Mo., May 3, 1884. 


Lizzie, I rather think your pa hit the nail 
on the head, and I am afraid that a good deal 
of the unseasonable swarming out and other 
tricks that puzzle us are caused by the bees 
being hungry. The swarm you mention came 
out because they were starving, and your 
pa should have taken this as a signal of dis- 
tress, and fed them before they died. It never 
pays to let bees go hungry: and just now, 
when fruit-blossoms are over in many places, 
is the time to be on the watch. 


ONE OF THE JUVENILES FURNISHES A LETTER FOR 
BLASTED HOPES. 

We noticed in GLEANINGS you wanted reports of 
failures. Wecommenced the spring of 1883 with 
four hives; they had increased to 8, but they have 
gone down to 6,and two of them are very weak. 
The dead bees had closed up the entrance of one 
hive, and the rest of them had almost all smothered; 
the queen is still alive. We bring them into the 
house at night, to keep them warm. We got no 
honey, and we fed 50 Ibs. of sugar. 

Lizzik B. PAUL, age Il. 

Penn Run, Indiana Co., Pa., April 1, 1884. 

LITTLE LETTERS FROM A BROTHER 
AND SISTER. 

My pa has 82 colonies of bees. 
well but three. I help him make foundation. Pa 
made a bee-house this spring. I wire frames. We 
have a little coltand 7 little pigs. Ma has 45 little 
chickens and 5 little turkeys. I have 2 pigeons. 

WILLIE BOLTON, age 9. 


A COUPLE OF 


They all wintered 


Tama little girl 7 years old. I go to school. I 
read in the First Reader. My sister and IT havea 
playhouse. We have a canary bird. 

Stanley, O., May 22, 1884. ELVA BOLTON. 

A MINNESOTA LETTER. 

Father has about 150 swarms of bees. He lost a 
great many last winter, but now he is buying quite 
a good many more. He madea dovetailing machine 
last winter, and it works nicely. I am going to put 
up sections thissummer. I do not goto school now. 
We have a dog, 3 cats, 22 hens, 32 small chickens, a 
cow, a calf, and 2 horses. Father had to feed the 
bees this spring, for this is a cold, backward season, 
and it is raining all the time now, and they can not 
gather any thing. JEWELL TAYLOR. 

Forestville, Minn. _ 


HOW ARCHIE’S PAPA GOT OVER THE BEE-FEVER. 

My papa is a bee-keeper, and has been for several 
years. He took once what many people call bee- 
fever, and had it about six months; but one day he 
started to take some honey from the bees, and they 
came near stinging him to death, and he has never 
had the bee-fever since. Pa’s bees have wintered 
nicely so far. Last spring I found some bees clean- 
ing outa tree, and I thought the tree was full of 
honey till we cut it down, and the bees were just 
cleaning it out. I do not like tobacco, nor anybody 
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who does like it. There is no Sabbath-school here 
now, but soon will be. ARCHIE BAMAR, age 12. 
Wartrace, Bedford Co., Tenn., March 11, 1884. 


AN IMPORTANT FACT ON THE TOBACCO QUESTION, 
BY ONE OF THE JUVENILES. 

Pa had 2 sWarms of bees in the fall, and now has 
only 5. The rest have all died. The bees did not 
gather much honey last summer, and pa had to feed 
them all winter. 

Willis Phelps, who used to live in Medina, O., mar- 
ried my sister. He was very sick this winter, and 
the doctor told him to quit the use of tobacco, or it 
would kill him; and since, he has not used it. 

ELLA PAULS, age 11. 

Canon City, Col., March 3, 1884. 

Well, Ella, I am very glad indeed to hear 
from my old friend Willis Phelps. It seems 
to me that almost anybody would give up 
tobacco under such circumstances, and | 
hope his experience may be a warning to the 
boys who think of commencing. We send 
you by mail to-day a smoker, which please 
give to friend Willis, with my respects, and 
tell him it is his so long as he never uses 
tobacco. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF STOPPING ROBBING. 

My pa has 12 swarms of bees. He lost all of his 
bees but two swarms three years ago this winter, 
and those were so weak that a neighbor's bees rob- 
bed them. The way to stop robbing is, to mix yeast 
with honey, and let them carry it into their hive. It 
will make their honey run so that they will have 
enough todo at home. My pa does not take GLEAN- 
INGS, but my uncle Sidney does, and we have it to 
read. IT have read the Story of the Bible through 
once, and have got it almost read through again. 

LOTTIE WALLACE, age 9. 

Cattaraugus, N. Y., March 6, 1884. 

Friend Lottie, it seems to me that would 
be a little risky, would it not? Some years 
ago I heard it mentioned that you could ruin 
a colony of bees by feeding them with yeast, 
for it would set the whole hive into a fer- 
ment, and make the honey all boil out of the 
cells. This may be true; but I am some- 
what inclined to doubt it, because a good 
colony of bees, when strong and healthy. 
seem to have the power to stop fermentation. 
Can anybody tell us any more about this 
matter ? 


BERTHA, AND HER HOME IN THE SWAMP. 

My pa commenced this spring with 75 stands of 
bees; has made 15 new swarms by dividing, which 
makes $0 altogether. He lost 7 swarms before the 
new hives came. I think the new hives are very 
nice. I put the frames together while pa nails the 
hives. I keep house for him, for my ma died when 
I was 7 months old, so my pa has had to raise me. 
We live on Little River, in the swamp. Pa says it 
is the best place for honey he eversaw. The bees 
make honey from the wampum-bloom and elk-vine 
in the summer, and from heart’s-ease in the fall. | 
should like to have a play with Blue Eyes and 
Huber. BERTHA E. BATES, age 13. 

New Madrid, Mo., May 2, 1884. 

I am very sorry indeed to know that any 
of the friends have lost bees in consequence 
of the delay of hives. We thought the great 
stacks of them that we had put up would 
surely last during the rush. I do not know 
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what we shall do but make a still bigger stack, 
and then ask the friends to please order early 
where it is a possible thing. Your little 
letter makes me want to go and see you, for 
| always did like swamps ever since I can 
remember ; and during these dry hot dusty 
days, it seems just as if a swamp by the 
river, where lots of honey is to be found, 
would be just the nicest place one could 
imagine. 


WHY WOULDN'T THE NEW SWARM GO INTO THEIR 
HIVE? 

My brother left me to watch his bees to-day, to 
see if they would swarm. About an hour after he 
left, one hive started to swarm, and they came out 
and alighted all over the grass, then they arose and 
clustered on a branch of an apple-tree. They were 
hived, and a white sheet thrown over them, and 
every thing seemed all right; but when my brother 
came home and looked at them he found that they 
were all clustered on the front of the hive, and did 
not goinat all. So he thought they had no queen, 
and he put them back into the hive where they 
came out, The racks were filled with foundation. 
Why, do you suppose, would they not go in? He 
had three firsts and a second all right this year be- 
fore; first one swarmed on the I7th of May. 

M. A. STEWART, 2—6. 

Bowood, Ontario, Can., May 30, 1884. 


It was not because they had not a queen, 
my little friend, for a new swarm very often 
gets up on the outside of the hive instead of 
going in—especially if the weather is hot. 
Before the swarm is put down in front of 
the hive, I would shake off just a few, say a 
teacupful, before the entrance; and when 
they begin buzzing and crawling in, then 
shake down a few more; and after they get 
started well, put them all down. If they 
commence gathering upon the side of the 
hive or portico, brush them down with a 
slender stick that won’t hurt them. I like 
a comb-guide to a frame the best of any 
thing. You can serape them off with this, 
or pat them on their backs when they loiter 
too much, without hurting them or making 
them angry. A good many times they do 
not take to foundation at first, because they 
do not know what itis; but if they find a 
comb with some brood in it, they get the 
hang of it very readily. Wehived a new 
swarm afew days ago in that Hetherington 
hive I deseribed to you, but they came out 
in a little while, and clustered. The hive 
was so near like our Simplicity that we had 
but little trouble in hanging one of our 
frames filled with brood, eat in between 
the sheets of foundation. They all went to 
work then, and drew out the foundation in 
splendid shape. 


HONEY-PLANTS OF ARKANSAS, ETC. 


Last winter papa moved to the mountains. He 
thinks itis a good bee country. He has 12 hives of 
bees, all in good order. In the winter he found a 
bee-tree, and early this spring he and one of the 
ieighbors took a hive and went to cutit down. They 
had a “right smart” of honey, but the other bees 
sof to robbing them, and papa stopped up the en- 
trance; but after a while he found there was a 
crack where they had been going in, and had eaten 
up all the honey. Papa gave them some more, and 








they ate that up too, and now they have none, only 
as they gather it. They seem very well satisfied. 
Simpson honey-plant grows here § feet high in the 
woods. Some basswood grows here in the woods. 
LILLIE E. MANUEL, age 11. 
Winslow, Ark., May 21, 1884. 


A LETTER FROM THE SHORES’OF LAKE MICHIGAN. 

We have seven swarms of bees. None died last 
winter. They sting me quite often—I think too oft- 
en for my part. My sister Arlie has been stung 
but two or three times. We have two places—one 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, the other two miles 
west from Mears. The one on the shore of Lake 
Michigan is four miles down the beach to Pentwa- 
ter; the two places are three miles apart. Ma and 
John (that is the boy we adopted) stay on the place 
on the shore of the lake. Pa and two hired men 
stay on the other place. I keep house for them. 
We go home to the place on the lake-shore every 
Saturday night. 

I was ten years old the 10th of last December. We 
have two horses, Eliza and Curly; one cow, Rosa; 
one calf, Bright; a dog, Shep; a cat, Tim, 16 years 
old; two doves, Med and George; a canary bird, 
named Dixie; ahen named Katy, a rooster named 
Fig. EDNA MABEL GRAVES. 

Pentwater, Oceana Co., Mich., May 13, 1884. 
WILL A QUEEN LAY DRONE-EGGS IN WORKER-CELLS? 

jiven, a brood-frame with 3 sq. in. of drone comb 
and the rest worker, is a queen a drone-layer that 
refuses to lay in any but the drone-cells, and when 
put on another frame finds her way back to the drone 
comb immediately? 

Thave 18 young calves that my girl-baby calls 
“my calfies.”” Wouldn't they make Huber's eyes 
“bung out” if he could see them romping in the 
yard? D. W. Kina, 1—1. 

Maitland, Holt Co., Mo., May 16, 1884. 

A queen that is failing will often lay drone 
eggs in worker-cells,but I believe never other- 
wise. In the ease you give I should say the 
queen was played out, or idiotic, and that 
the best thing to do is to replace her with a 

ood one.— You have just about hit it on 

luber, whose great hobby now is ** bossies,”’ 
and nothing gives him such enthusiastic de- 
light as to be earried out in the fields among 
the cows and allowed to put his hand on 
their noses. I have told him all I know 
about cows several times already, but the 
subject is still of unfailing interest. 


CREAM CAKE, BY ONE OF THE JUVENILES. 

Mr. Fry, a neighbor of ours, has two stands of bees. 
They got 50 lbs. of honey last fall. I can wash the 
dishes, make the beds, sweep the floor, and many 
other things. 

CREAM CAKE. 

Take one cup of sugar, one egg, one cup of sweet 
milk, one tablespoonful of butter, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; flavor to taste, flour 
to stiffen; bake in layers. 

CREAM. 

Beat one egg and one-half cup sugar together; 
then add one-quarter cup of flour, wet with a very 
little milk, and stir this mixture into one-half pint 
boiling milk until thick; flavor to taste; spread the 
eream when cool, between the cakes. 

CoRA FORNEY, 

Falls City, Richardson Co., Neb., March 6, 1884, 
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FIVE PECKS OF DEAD BEES. 

[am 8 years old, @nd I wire frames. | 
he]LPep Pa With the bees J#St suMMer* and 
got a good many stings. | haVe one hive or 
bers. ‘They ArE in ThE CrLiaR with PA’s. 
Or y about five pecks OF 96 ColoniES so 
fay wavE Died. Wesaw the steam rise an 
CloMd® fR°m lake Ontario thiy M°rving 
w en It was very col p. 

spEncer Orvis. 
Whitby. Ont., Canada, Mar. 3, 1884. 

JOHN'S EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN-REARING, ETC. 

Last summer I helped pa make several nuclei, 
and in one the young queen got lost, I suppose, dur- 
ing her wedding-flight, and we gave them another 
queen-cell, and the young queen hatched, and she 
was a nice one; but after5 or 6 days we saw her 
crawling about at the entrance, and a few bees with 
her; and in examining the nucleus inside, the bees 
were all gone except 30 or 40. What had become pf 
the others is a mystery to me. There was some 
honey left, but no brood; could they have deserted 
the honey and queen, and gone off without a queen? 
We introduced the queen in another nucleus which 
had no queen; she did well, and by fall they madea 
strong colony. We had from ahive a second swarm 
with a virgin queen, and we hived them three times; 
they did not want to stay, and the last time we hived 
them we gave them a frame with brood, and then 
they stayed. 

We had a large swarm which, being ut work four 
days, all at once swarmed out again; they had sev- 
eral pounds of honey, and plenty of eggs, as we 
gave them one frame of comb. We hived them 
again in another hive, and gave them the same 
comb and eggs which they had deserted, and placed 
them in a shady place; they went to work and filled 
the hive, and filled 8 1-lb. sections full of honey, and 
would have made 24 lbs. more if the weather had not 
set inso dry. 

The colony of bees which my pa gave me last year 
did well. I obtained from them 60 Ibs. of comb 
honey and 24 lbs. of extracted, and 2 swarms, so I 
have 3 very good colonies to commence operations 
with this year. So you see thatI shall be a bee- 
keeper, as I stated in my last letter in March 
JUVENILE of 1883. JOHN V. NEBEL. 

High Hill, Mo., Feb. 29, 1884. 


I think, friend John, the reason why your 
bees swarmed out was because they had no 
unsealed brood. This is a very important 
matter, and our practice is to put in some 
unsealed brood, if the hive contains none, at 
about the time the queen shall take her 
flight. Unless you do, the bees will often 
go out with her, and then scatter about and 
get lost, just as yours did. I should say, 
John, that you are a pretty fair bee-keeper 
already. 


THE SWARM THAT WAS PUT INTO A NAIL-KEG, 


Pa has 22 colonies, and my sister has two. Pa 
went away one day, and left my sister and me at 
home to watch the bees, and he told my sister all 
that swarmed she might have. She got one swarm, 
and put them in a nail-keg, and tried to make them 
go in at the top. They filled the keg full of honey 
the first year, and swarmed once. My pa lost three 
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colonies this winter. We didn’t get much honey 
last year; bees did not do well here. They made 
most of their honey from the Spanish needle. Our 
bees are the blacks. Pa uses the Simplicity hive. 
None of my brothers use tobacco. 

McCune, Kansas, 1884, LipA THOMPSON, age 9. 

It does not seem to me that a nail-keg 
would be a very nice place for bees, friend 
Lida; but I suppose they considered it their 
duty to go and fill up with honey whatever 
kind of a fixing you gave them. I presume 
your sister will have a good nice hive for 
them when they swarm, will she not ? 


HOW TO MAKE COCOANUT PIE. 

For a pie, put a-cup of grated cocoanut to soak 
over night, if it is desiccated; if fresh, you need not 
soak. Place in a coffee-cup, and fill it with milk. 
When ready to bake, take two teaspoonfuls of 
flour; mix it with a cup of milk or water; place on 
the stove in a tin pail; place in a kettle of boiling 
water; stir until: it: thickens; add a teaspoonful! 
of butter while warm; when cool, adda little salt, 
the yelks of two eggs, sugar to taste; add the cocoa- 
nut, beating all together; fill the crust, and bake. 
When done, beat the white of two eggs with three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, spread on the 
top; return to the oven, and brown lightly. 


SARAH RHOADES, age Hi. 
Falls City, Richardson Co., Neb. 


HOW TO MAKE ICE-CREAM CAKE. 

Whites of 8 eggs, 1 cup of sweet milk, 1 cup of 
butter, 2 cups of sugar, 2 cups of flour, 1 cup of corn 
starch; 2 teaspoonfuls of baking,powder mixed with 
the flour, cream, butter, and sugar;;add the milk, 
then the flour and corn starch; add the whites beat- 
en very white. Bake in cakes about an inch thick. 


ICING FOR BETWEEN CAKES. 

White of 4 eggs, beaten very light; four cups of 
sugar, one-half pint of boiling water over the sugar, 
and boil until clear, and it will candy in cold water. 
Pour the boiling syrup over the beaten eggs, and 
beat hard until the mixture is cold and to a stiff 
cream. Add, before it is quite cold, one teaspoon- 
ful of pulverized citric acid, 2 teasponfuls of ex- 
tract vanilla; when cold, spread between the cakes 
as thick as the cakes are. 

PARNEL DAVISSON, age 13. 

Falls City, Neb., Feb. 25 1884. 

Very good, girls; but for a bee-journal we 
ought to have recipes for making cakes 
and pies with honey. By the way, can’t we 
have a honey pie? It seems to me that 
some of our smart girls might work it out. 
If it can’t be done any other way, have it 
something like a strawberry shortcake. It 
might not be a pie, but perhaps it would be 
just as good by some other name—honey 
shorteake for instance. 


THE BEE-BRUSHES. 

Pa has 16 hives of bees, all in good condition. He 
received some goods of you. He was pleased with 
all but the brushes. They were counter-brushes 
instead of bee-brushes. I help papa at the bees; ! 
like to be about bees. I own one good swarm, and 
my brother Jones owns one. 

BARTON Horst, age I4. 

Goodville, Penn., March 5, 1884. 

Atone time we could not get the bee- 
brushes, and so we put in some brushes we 
keep on the ten-cent counter, which answer 
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very well, only they are a little heavy to han- 
die. As they are handy for other purposes, 
| think they are well worth adime, do you 
not, friend H.? 


"WO BEE-KEEPERS—A YOUNG ONE AND AN OLD ONE. 

My pa put 148 colonies of bees into winter quar- 
ters last fall. I have three colonies of my own, all 
Italians, which are all alive. I took a little over $9.00 
worth of honey from them. Pa took nearly 3000 Ibs. 
of honey, mostly extracted. He says he can make 
more money producing extracted at 10 cts. per Ib. 
than comb honey at 16 cts. 

DANIEL J. MISHLER, age 14. 


| have two sisters and one brother. Polly is the 
baby. Next summer I will sit out and watch the 
bees, and sing the song of the little busy bee. 1 
guess I must close, by sending my best respects to 
little Huber. SUSANAH MISHLER, age 9. 

Ligonier, Ind., March 2, 1884. 

RUNAWAY SWARMS. 

Pa bought 6 colonies of bees in October, 1882, and 
during the season they swarmed 18 times; in May, 
two swarms came out one week apart, and each of 
them went to very large oaks, and then we cut the 
first one down and took them home, and they did 
very well. We cut the tree containing the other 
swarm, and put a hive there, and went back to 
shearing sheep until inthe evening. Then we went 
in the woods to getthem, and there were notadozen 
bees there. In the fall pa had 18 hives; he put 
them on the east side of the house, and there are 12 
alive now. GARDNER J. CHASE. 

Chase, Ohio, March 2, 1884. 

It seems to me your folks had a great deal 
of trouble, didn’t they, my young friend ? I 
should be inelined to think an oak-tree is 
worth more than a swarm of bees. But I 
suppose you did it more for the fun than be- 
cause you expected to make money by get- 
ting the bees down. 





THE YOUNG ANTIFPROTECTIONIST. 

I thought I would write youa letter about bees. 
My father has about 15 hives of bees; he lost 3 this 
winter; he is not giving his bees much attention 
now, his time being taken up in the study of ‘ Pro- 
tection,”’ as he intends to stump the State next fall. 
Friend Root, I tell papa that Iam no Protectionist, 
inasmuch as the duty upon Italian queens adds to 
their cost to such an extent that it is almost impos- 
sible for bee-keepers with limited means to pur- 
chase one. Jos. DE WORTH. 

Bordentown, N. J. 

It seems to me, Joseph, it is a little singu- 
lar to find a boy standing on the opposite 
side of such great questions from what his 
father does ; But so far as I am_ posted on 
the subject, I believe I should take your 
side of the question. I am in favor of a 
large amount of freedom, where it does not 
touch — any thing positively sinful, and I 
should be in favor of letting everybody sell 
Whatever he makes or produces, as cheap as 
he has a mind to, and where he has a mind 
to. May be if I were capable of as a 
full view of the question I should think dif- 
ferently, but Iam inclined to doubt it. I 
am glad to see you developing, even in boy- 
hood, that spirit of manliness which I have 
talked to you about on another page. 
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WHY HONEY DOES NOT RUN OUT OF THE CELLS. 
We have two hives of bees; one my brother got 
last summer, and he bought another ata sale this 
spring, and it died, and then he bought another one. 
None have swarmed yet, but we expect it soon. We 
have them in chaff hives. Why is it that honey will 
not run out of the cells, when you turn the combs 
upside down? H. H. BAER, age 12. 
Marshallville, O., June 1, 1884. 


My little friend, you have struck on one of 
the problems. It 1s a queer kind of attrac- 
tion called capillary, attraction that holds 
the honey in the cells, and it will also hold 
clear water in the cells in the same way. It 
is this kind of attraction that makes water 
stick to your finger, or even a glass, after 
you have been drinking. If you turn it up- 
side down, quite a little water will be seen 
sticking around the sides, which afterward 
settles to the bottom. Now, if your drink- 
ing-cup were small enough you could fill it 
with water and turn it upside down, and the 
water would not run out, because the sides 
are so near each other. Well, the bees with 
their tongues spread the honey around the 
walls of the cells as they put it in, and this 
makes it stick so securely that it takes the 
centrifugal force of the Venien-enteneten to 
overcome this capillary force or attraction, 
to get the honey out. 

A TRUTHFUL STATEMENT OF THE WAY BEE CULTURE 
OFTEN TURNS OUT. 

As papaisa bee-keeper I thought I would write 
you a few lines. He started to be a keeper of bees 
in the spring of 1881, with one swarm. The bees did 
not swarm at all that year, and he bought 8 stands 
from a neighbor, which increased his apiary to 9 
stands. Then he transferred them into Simplicity 
hives. It was late when he commenced transferring; 
it was the last of July and the first of August. He 
caught some swarms, and started in for the winter 
with 14 stands. But, lo! when spring came, all had 
perished but two hives, for he had neglected to feed 
them. Both of the remaining hives swarmed twice, 
and two swarms came to our apiary from the woods. 
Papa sent to Mr. E. M. Hayhurst for seven Italian 
queens, and he introduced six of them successfully. 
The postmaster at Church Hill was surprised be- 
yond measure to see live bees coming through the 
mail; and, in fact, it was a nine-days’ wonder to the 
whole neighborhood. NELLIE BOLES, age 12. 

Church Hill, Miss., March 1, 1884. 


Nellie, I am glad to see you give us the 
facts so impartially. When your papa comes 
to see this letter, may be he won’t like to see 
his mistakes and delinquencies so truthfully 
portrayed. No doubt a good many post- 
masters have been surprised, somewhat as 
yours was. Now tell your pa tofeed his bees 
up well and strong, and see to it that there 
is no more starving. 


18 LOST OUT OF 39. 

I don’t like honey very well. Ihave one brother 
who likes it well enough to drink it. Pa lost 18 
stands; has but 21 left; he kept half of his bees 
in the cellar, and the other half in a house outdoors. 
Mrs. Anderson bought twoswarms of beesof Mr. 
Summey a year ago last fall, and last fall she put 
four stands in the cellar. She took the honey too 
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late, thinking she could feed them through the win- 
ter if they hadn’t enough; but the poor little fellows 
didn't like her food, and they all starved. She fed 
them on syrup and sugar. Pa always makes syrup 
of the best white sugar to feed his bees; but she 
thought she would make hers eat sale syrup. Pa 
fed his bees a great deal of rye flour this spring 
when he first set them out; he said that it would 
keep the strong swarms from robbing the weak 
ones. ALTA BISBEE. 

Lyle, Minn., May 3, 1884. 

Pretty good, my little friend Alta. I guess 
we shall have to get you little folks to keep 
up the column of Blasted Hopes for us. 


HOW CARL AND HIS PAPA GOT THEIR FIRST SWARM 
OF BEES. 

June 16, 1882, while papa and I were plowing corn, 
we saw aswarm of bees coming toward us. We 
threw dirt, and shouted until we got them settled, 
and then got some hives that papa had made a year 
or two before, and hived them. Papa can just 
scrape them off with his hands, and pick them up 
with his fingers, and not get stung, but I can’t. The 
next winter we had three swarms, but one died dur- 
ing the winter. In the fall of 1883 we had seven 
swarms, but now have but five. We keep our bees 
in the milk-room in the barn. Papa is a dairyman. 

C. CARL OSBURN, age 12. 

Irvington, Ind., May 12, 1884. 

“POLLY COLOGNE” AND “‘ ARISTOTLE.” 

My papa has 5 swarms of Italian bees. Two 
swarms were destroyed by the rats during the win- 
ter. I wish we had more bees. I like to help tend 
tothem. Bees do not like any one who smokes or 
chews; but my papa is strictly temperance, and 
likes bees, so they like him. He has a smoker and 
nice hives, so he doesn't often get stung. Ihave a 
pet kittie named Polly Cologne, and I hada chicken, 
“ Aristotle,” but a hawk flew down one day and 
took it away. My brother Carl and I have a straw- 
berry patch and some raspberry bushes. Iam the 
youngest of the family, and am seven years old. 

M. GRACE OSBURN. 

Now, Grace, that was really too bad that a 
hawk should have the audacity to comedown 
and fly away with Aristotle. By the way, 
what beautiful handwriting you two children 
give us! I suppose Carl, who wrote the 
first letter, furnished the penmanship for 
both, did he not? 





STAYING AWAY FROM SCHOOL TO CATCH QUEENS. 
Well, Uncle, as I had to stay at home from school 
to-day to help catch queens, | thought I would 
trouble you with another letter, and tell you about 
puffing the smoke down in the hive, and driving the 
queen out. She arose and flew as far as I could see 
her. In about ten minutes she returned to the hive. 
Well, I have just got home from DeKalb Co., on a 
visit to see my brother and sister-in-law, and their 
little baby. I guess I can brag some too, as well as 
you about Huber. This baby is a somewhat rosy- 
posy, double-dimpled fellow. I would pinch him on 
the chin, and he would open his mouth like a young 
bird when its mother comes to feed it, and laugh at 
me. JOSIE DAVIDSON. 
Pisgah, Ala., May 22, 1884. 
Now, Josie, Ido not know whether that 
is just the thing to do,or not. Here in the 
factory, almost every day some boy or girl 





wants to stay out of sehool to work for me: 
but, no matter how badly 1 need a boy or 
girl, and no matter how badly they want to 
work, I always tell them I can not do it, for 
I never could feel like asking God to bless 
our place of business, if it took boys and 
girls away from school. Don’t let any thing 
stand in the way of your education, little 
friends. Remember what the good Book 
Says: 

Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get wis. 
dom; and with all thy getting, get understanding. 


SWARMING-TIME. 

We started this spring with three stands, a brown 
hive and two white ones. I was at our grindstone, 
and heard a low roaring noise. I looked up, and 
saw the bees coming outin a cloud, and T knew they 
were swarming. I put on my hat, and went and 
told pa, and he came home, and fixed the bees ina 
hive. That was the 9thof May. The next came on 
the 1ith. Pa did not put oil cloth on the frames to 
confine the bees below, and so they bunched up in 
one corner of the hive at the top. After a while, 
when I went into the garden, just as I got before 
the hive, the bees all came pouring out in a cloud, 
and I went upstairs and told pa they were running 
away. Hecamedown, and had considerable trouble 
getting them back in the hive. He made acage for 
the queen, but he didn’t catch her, for they saw her 
disappear through the door of the hive. Pa puta 
piece of oil cloth on the frames the last time. He 
said he thought that swarm would be pretty cross, 
for one bee stung him over the eye, and it swelled 
shut, and the other eye nearly shut. This morning 
the swelling commenced going down, and now it has 
opened enough for him to see pretty well. He has 
got a hive ready for the next swarm. 

HERBERT BOWERS, age 1”. 


New Ross, Ind., May 18, 1884. 


SWARMING ON SUNDAY. 

All the rest of the family had gone to Sabbath- 
school, and left the baby and me at home. Papa is 
superintendent of the school. I wasto give the 
alarm of the bees swarming. The signal was to 
blow an alto band-horn. I sat upstairs writing and 
reading, and now and then looking out to see if the 
bees were swarming. At last they came. The sig- 
nal was given, but unheard at Sabbath-school. So 
I went to work settling them and looking for papa 
every minute. After a while they began to settle 
on asassafras bush. I went for asheet; but before 
I returned it was weighted tothe ground. I put the 
sheet up close, set the hive on it, and fixed it ready 
for the bees. By this time almost all of the bees had 
settled. The next thing was to shake off the bees, 
which was done nicely, and they began to goin. | 
was proud as [Lever wasin my life. At last the 
children and mamma came, but all the bees were in 
but about a pint, and they were going in. Papa 
had stayed at church. The bees have gone to work, 
and seem as well contented as any of the new col- 
onies. FRANK W. Hunt, age 13. 

Chattanooga, Hamilton Co., Tenn., May 22, 1884. 

Friend Frank, I have heard it said that 
bees take particular pains to swarm on Sun- 
day, in preference any other day. Of 
course, that is only a notion; but some way 
it seems sometimes as if the bees had a fond- 
ness for swarming Sundays, and that, too, 
just about church time. 
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OUR HOMES. 


And God said, Let us make man after our image, 
after our likeness.—GEN. 1: 26. 

HAVE before spoken of a little book 
4 recently published, entitled *‘ The Man- 
- liness of Christ.”” The book has had a 
very extensive sale all over the world, 
and has called forth much attention and 
thought. I presume a good many have read 
it, simply from the queer title coupling the 
word * manliness” with that of Christ our 
Savior. It gave us anew view of the beau- 
tiful character of the Savior, because the 
reader’s attention was directed to Jesus 
from a new standpoint. It was taking a 
glimpse of his life from another and unusual 
direction. Who ever thought of Christ being 
manly? Of course, we know he was manly, 
and, come to think of it, really the most per- 
fect type of true manhood this world ever 
saw, Without question; but yet, it strikes 
one as singular, if not wanting in reverence, 
to speak in that way. And yet, Jesus was ¢ 
man, and the thought is strikingly empha- 
sized all through the gospels. He himself 
seemed to feel a sort of pleasure in styling 
himself the Son of man; in fact, he uses 
this term far more than the term the Son of 
(rod, if, indeed, he ever used the latter at all. 

Now, since we have had-so much to say 
about this word manliness, let us examine it 
a little. What is it to be manly? What 
did God ereate us for, and what is the high- 
est end of our being? How often we hear 
the term, “* Be a man.’’ Sometimes we hear 
the additional injunction put to it, ‘and 
don’t ery.””. What does the word man mean 
there? I often hear Mrs. Root speak to 
Hluber in tones of endearment, ‘* He is mam- 
ma’s little man.”’ When he falls and bumps 
his nose, papa says, as he lifts him up with 
his poor little face twisted in anguish, all 
ready to burst into tears, ** There, be a man, 
and do not ery.’? And even one-year-old 
Iluber catches the inspiration from that sin- 
gle word man, and braces up and tries to 
laugh. What sort of detinition has he in his 
little mind of the word man ? What sort of a 
definition have his mamma and papa in their 
minds ? and, in fact, what does all the world 
Inean When they use the term man as I have 
used it ? Somebody is under discussion, or 
some publie act is witnessed, and some one 
breaks forth, ‘** He is a man.” 

At the noon services a few days ago I spoke 
ubout the quality of manliness, and asked 
What itmeant. One suggested that it means 
to be brave ; another, true; another, self-sac- 
rificing ; and another, wise. Mr. Gray said 
that it means mature; and in a little while 
we had a pretty good definition of what the 
world expects of aman. Is it not true, dear 
friends, that, when smmed up, it means, 
also, God-like, or in his own image, as in our 
opening text? It alsomeans having a love for 
one’s fellow-men. Christ was manly because 





at 


he was beyond all men in this quality of 
having a love for the human race ; in fact, 
it was because God so loved the world that 
le sent this only begotton Son of his into 
the world ; and when Jesus came he began 
to look at onee out upon the world with that 





wonderful love and devotion. No mother 
ever loved or yearned over an only child as 
Christ loved humanity. He did not single 
out people here and there, but his love was 
great and broad and general. He had no 
thought of self, and no anxiety for self. A 
mother’s love may picture faintly to us what 
his love was for humanity, for she would 
ah her life for her child ina minute. He 
oved humanity because the image of Ged 
the Father was shadowed forth in them— 
faintly, perhaps, but it was there still; and 
it is this image of God that we term manli- 
ness. 


A few Sabbaths ago our pastor dwelt on 
the word righteousness, and showed plainly 
that the definition of the word is not simply 
right doing, but that it embodied also the 
promise of futurity and immortality. 
** Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.”’ Is it not plain in this little text, that 
the word righteousness has a broader mean- 
ing than simply not doing anything wrong ? 
Now, is it not so with the word manliness ? 
Does not manliness include also godliness, 
and the thought of immortality ? We speak 
of humanity, especially the young over the 
land, and express the hope that they may 
not be lost by intemperance and crime. 
When one _ forsakes alt thought of being 
manly, we speak of him as lost. Lost how ? 
When a young man dies by sickness he is 
lost, is he not ? at least we never hear of him 
more. Why do wenot say he is lost, like the 
one who has gone to the penitentiary ? Be- 
“ause, dear friends, we all of us feel in- 
stinctively that there are things a thousand 
times worse that may happen to a young 
man than simply death. Those who have 
had experience in great trials and afflictions 
know that it is almost a joyous thing to have 
a friend die the death of a Christian, com- 
pared with being obliged to see him go down 
in the — of crime and wrong. “ 





o see a 
friend die the death of the righteous is not a 
hard thing, especially where his dying words 
are full of faith and hope in Christ. To see 
one go down gradually, and finally, be lost in 
sin, is one of the hardest trials this world 
can give. Why ? Because God created man 
in hisown image and likeness, and we ex- 
pected the man to show God’s likeness. We 
expect him to be manlike. We expect him 
to be steady and true, not easily upset or de- 
moralized, even though things go awry ; in 
fact, we measure man a good deal by his 
ability to control himself, and the thought 
includes the ability to control others. Did 
you ever see the young schoolmaster (or 
schoolmistress, if you choose) when he takes 
his first school ? How much of this quality 
of manliness has he? Perhaps you knew 
him intimately during his boyhood ; and 
when somebody startled you with the an- 
nouncement that he is to teach school this 
term, your first thought was, ‘‘ Why, how 
ridiculous! That fellow (or that girl) has 
not sense enough to teach a bat.” If you 
have the quality of manliness yourself, how- 
ever, you do not say it aloud, but keep it to 
yourself, and may afterward feel even asham- 
ed of the uncharitable thoughts; for, dear 
friends, we ought to feel ashamed of them, 
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surprise, that boy or girl does tiptop. This 


allofus. Time passes, and, to your great 


quality of manliness has developed, and | 


come out inan unexpected way. The fellow 
actually manages well, and, in difficult cases, 
he exhibits a wisdom you did not expect. 
You had been thinking of himas a boy ; but, 
in truth, he is a man. He has gotten over 
his boyish pranks and tricks, and deports 
himself as their master, which he ips is. 
He knows what the world expects of him. 
He knows what the pupils expect of him, 
and this expectation has braced him up and 
made him all at once, as it were, a man. 


, good-sized one. 


Several years ago, in making some experi- | 


ments in building up colonies by frames of 
brood with no old bees at all, I discovered 
the young bees would go off in the field to 
gather pollen at a much earlier age than 
they would ordinarily. The poor little chaps 
were obliged, by force of circumstances, to 
take up mature duties. In the same way 
these young school-teachers or clerks or 
business men in different departments are 
obliged to develop their talents of manliness, 
and it does them good. 


JUNE 
in a way in which one should who is created 
after God’s likeness. Why, it almost makes 
me tremble to use such words; yet, dear 
friends, they are words of Holy Writ. I do 
not know your surroundings or circum- 
stances, and I cannot tell what there is there 
to brace you up. I will illustrate it by giy- 
ing you part of my own: 

A little time ago I told you about the 
schoolmaster. Well, I am a schoolmaster, 
and a young one too. The school is a pretty 
Some of the pupils havea 
jleasant sort of way of calling me ‘ boss.” 

Vell, I suppose they are right; for if I am 
not boss I ought to be. 

If any one in this world needs to be man- 
ly itis the boss. A good deal is expected of 
the boss. He ought, by his looks, to let the 
boys and girls see that he is boss, and there- 
fore capable of managing. Not by any 
thing ‘‘put on,”’ dear friends, but in a true 


| spirit of manliness, just as I put it above in 


Only last week the | 


printers were a little doubtful about my be- | 
ing able to get out on time the number con- | 


es this article, and at the same time 
re: 4 the large printing-press running on the 
A BC bookday and night. I suggested that 
one of our bright young boys be set to mak- 


ing up the forms for the journal, at which | 


some of the older ones smiled. I replied, 
‘** The quickest way in the world to teach a 


boy to swim, many times, is to throw him | 


right intodeep water.”’ Inour business [have 
done soa 
pretty sure | was not mistaken in my esti- 
mate of the young man; and although I 
sometimes crowd these young people a little, 
I think that more than one of them have had 
reasons to feel grateful to me for it; for I 
demonstrated to themselves as well as to 
their friends, that they possessed this latent 
‘aig or quality of manliness, which we all 
1ave in a greater or less degree. 

Paul had a vivid idea of what it is to be 
manly. Hesaid it is manly to suffer long 
and be kind. He said it is age to put 
down all feelings of envy. He also said, 
that the true man would not be puffed up, 
even though God blessed and prospered him. 
H[e said that the spirit of manliness would 
make one behave himself in a seemly way, 
and that such aman would not be always 
seeking his own, and that one who has a 
true manly spirit would not be easily pro- 
voked, neither would he be constantly think- 
ing evil. One who is manly would never re- 


ood many times, when I was) 


joice to hear of iniquity, but would always | 


rejoice in the truth. The remembrance that 
we are men should cause us to bear patiently 


with people in general, and to patiently and | 
constantly hope for better things in our fel- | 


low-men, and this should help us to endure 


not only for a while, but. through time and | 


eternity, whenever it seems probable that 
endurance may work out good, or develop 
the quality needed. 


my quotations from Paul. He ought to be 
above any thing mean or underhanded. He 
ought to be transparent and truthful as a 
little child, and at the same time as brave as 
a general. He ought to forget self and self- 
ish interests in looking after the welfare of 


| others; and the thought should be constant- 
|ly before him day and night, that he must 


be manly. By no means should any bad 
temper ever be allowed to exhibit itself. 
Neither should he ever forget himself so far 
as to argue or dispute with anybody. 
Nothing approaching the character of a 
threat shou d ever pass his lips. He should 
possess the true dignity of manliness. That 
word dignity often prompts me to be careful. 
Perhaps, dear reader, if you are not a boss 
you are the father of a family. What do 
those little boys and girls expect of you? 
Their eyes are not always upon you, it is 
true; but sometimes they are when you 
least expect it; but suppose they are not, 
can you be a true man, and be guilty of any 
thing under any circumstances that would 
startle you if they knew of it? It may be 
you are away from home where nobody 
knows you. May be it is also in the dark- 
ness of the night, and it may be suggested 
to you that they will never know or hear of 
it; but if you are a man, what odds should 
that make? A man should be a man after 
dark as well as at noontime. He should be 
a man away from home as well as in the 
family circle. He should ever and under al! 
circumstances deport himself in a way that 
not only his own children, but all the world 
would call a manly way. A man and a wo- 
man now call me father. They look «! to 
me and feel an anxiety that I may be called 
and thought of as a man. I know how they 
think and how they feel, and I know that 
their instincts are God-given; for what 
holier relation is there in this world than 
the relation between parent and child’? 
Now, I have been greatly helped, as I have 
told you of late, in keeping this thought in 
mind; and not only is it my duty to deport 


_myself in a manly way, but it is my duty to 


Within the past few months I have been | 


greatly helped against temptations by keep- 
ing in mind that God and my fellow-men 


expect me to deport myself in a manly way, | 


cherish no thoughts or feelings that-I would 
be ashamed of before these two who are now 
capable of mature judgment in this matter 
of which we have been speaking. 
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PoBACcO COLuyN. 





4. 5*YEAR-OLD FRIEND TAKES THE PLEDGE ALSO. 
HAVE used tobacco—both chewed and smoked 
4 it. Thave quit using it; andif you will send 
me a smoker I will give you my word of honor 
that I will never use it again. I am now 58 
years old, SAMUEL DETWILER. 
Kenton, Hardin Co., O., April 17, 1884. 





AND STILL ANOTHER. 

Well, friend Root, as I have quit smoking tobacco, 
and don't want to begin again, I suppose you will 
send me one of your 50-cent smokers, for I have 
some hybrids that are cross—too cross to be endura- 
ble. FRANK CARSON. 

Loganville, Wis., March 29, 1884. 

Friend C., we send you 
although you have not sent us the customary 
promise. We suppose, of course, you will 
send us the money if you ever touch any 
more tobacco. That is the agreement, is it 
not ? 


| large and attentive audience, a good collection, and 


several conversions from wrong to right on the 
tobacco question. Next morning I visited several 
store-keepers who sold tobacco, all of whom ac- 


| knowledged it to be wrong, and one promised me 


the smoker, | 


I thought I would not say any thing to you about | 


quitting the use of tobacco until I saw whether I 
could or not. I claim that I have reformed, and 
have not touched tobacco since the lth of Dec., 1883. 
Now if you will send me one of your smokers, I 
agree that, if ever I use tobaceo in any form, I will 
pay you $5.00 for the smoker. B. G. MCPHERSON. 

Mt. Sterling, Ill., March 17, 1884. 

Why, friend M., if you go to putting the 
penalty 50 high, I am afraid I vright Db 
danger of getting rich on people’s infirmities, 
and you know I should never want to do 
that. LI trust and pray that you may never 
break off at all, and then there won’t be any 
five dollars about it. 


[ have quit using tobacco. IT have used it for 
quite a long time; and if you want to send mea 
smoker as a reminder, I wjll be thankful indeed; 
and if I use it again, I will send you the 7% cts. 

J. H. DONALDSON. 

Nickleville, Ven. Co., Pa., March 17, 1884. 





I quit using tobacco about a month and a half ago. 
Please send me a smoker; if I use it again, I will 
pay you for it. H. C. MASON. 

Brown City, Sanilac Co., Mich., March 18, 1884. 


I have understood that you agree to give to any 
bee-raiser who has abandoned the use of tobacco, a 
bee-smoker. [ have been an inveterate smoker for 
some years, but abandoned it on the 27th day of 
February last, since which time I have not touched 
it, and have a full determination never to resume 
itsuse. IT have a few colonies of bees in a thrifty 
condition that promise well. Have had no swarms 


yet this season, but am looking for some every day. | 


C. W. AMMERMAN. 
Orangeville, Pa., June 4, 1884. 


Friend A., we send you the smoker, but | 


would like the usual promise to pay for it 


whenever you touch tobacco again in any 
form. We suppose that is implied, however. | 


Lear Brother:—God’s ways are always best, and I 
always feel best to walk in those ways. You know 
our last talk concerning the apathy on temperance 
Which really induced me to spend the Sabbath at 


Salineville, rather than Medina, The result was a | 


ein | 


that he would quit the business of selling it entire- 
ly, as his wife promised to quit using it. To God be 


all the praise. 
NOTICE. 


On receipt of 5 cents in stamps for mailing it, one 
copy of “ A Dose of Truth ”’ will besent free to each 
person who quits the use of tobaceo, and publicly 
promises to pay for the said book if he ever again 
indulges in the use of that or any other intoxicant. 
THE SOUL AND BODY BOTH CURED BY QUITTING 

THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

A carpenter of Johnstown, Pa., quit work on ac- 
count of ill health. T. F. Bracken met him on his 
return from the doctor's. ‘* Now,’’ said he, “if I 
were in your place I would quit tobacco, and let 
medicine alone, and then 4 should soon be well.” 
He at once tried the temperance doctor's prescrip- 
tion, and was well in two weeks. Let others go and 
do likewise. T. F. BRACKEN. 

New Florence, Pa., March 17, 1884. 

Friend B., as we send the book from here, 
together with the smoker, we shall hardly 
need to accept your kind offer. 


Dear Sir:—F¥or your Tobacco Column, perhaps the 
experience and advice of an old man may do some 
good. Iam now & years old. At about 16 I com- 
menced chewing tobacco: finally very immoder- 
ately. I suffered so much from heart-burn that at 
about 33 I gave up my box; have chewed none 
since. I then took up the pipe, and became an in- 
veterate smoker—was always ashamed of it; would 
not smoke in my own house nor in the presence of 
ladies. I was ashamed to have my clothes scented 
with tobacco, and I thought it was asin to spend 
money in this way; so at about 70 I quit atonce. 1 
never, never smoked since. Ina short time I lost 
all desire for it. Iwas a slave to tocacco about 70 
years, but now am afree man. If any man finds he 
is a slave, let him do as I did—quit. 

EDWIN STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Mey 28, 1884. 

When I sent my order, a very painful and dis- 

| tressing disease prostrated my nervous system for 
(I am nearly 62 years old, and have used tobacco for 
over 40 years) I had not tasted of any or had any in 
my mouth since the 15th of April, and I hope, by 
the grace of God, to never use the filthy weed any 
more. I do not ask asmoker from you for an act 
which benefits me and not you. I should not ask a 
reward for doing a righteous act. 


W. H. CORNELIUS. 
Daleville, Ind., June 2, 1884. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE IS ALWAYS CONTAGIOUS. 
Some of my bee-keeping neighbors think my 
smoker is the nicest thing they ever saw, and they 
allseem to want one, so I will try to see what I can 
do to sella few. Please give directions in each one. 


| The one you sent came all right in good order. I get 
along well without the filthy tobacco, and you have 
| my thanks forthe advice you give in the Tobacco 
Column. You may send me one of your books on 
| tobacco, if you will. 
Perrysburg, Ind., May 2, 1884. 


A. B. HOWER. 
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res? OUR OWN APIARY. 
= (LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Ir now comprises nearly 400 colonies; and by the 
ae = Published Semi-Monthly. way the boys are dividing to prevent swarming, we 
a oe il a shall soon have it up to 500. White clover is very 
2 A.r ROOT bountiful, and frames of fdn. are being utilized at 
ag - YS r a tremendous rate; and just as we go to press, a 
eh Sh. EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, telegram announces that a shipment of imported 
MEDINA, O. queens is started from New York. 
—— ipiectaipenincitaboneibaecinintigtinibianas 
TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST?PAID. REDUCTION IN PRICES ON QUEENS, BEES, AND 
ee BROOD, IN QUANTITIES. 
For Clubbing Rates, See First Page of Reading Matter. Until further notice we will (besides giving July 


PARES prices) give 5 per cent off for orders of $10.00; 15 

MEDINA TUNE 15, 1884 per cent for any order amounting to $25.00 and 
4 od over, and one-fourth off on $50.00 and over. And 

ae ; Ww hat is man, , that thou art mindful of him? and the son of fora single order amounting to $100.00 or more, 
tid] oe man, that thou Visitest him! For thou hast made him a little one-third off. This offer is made on account of a 























<a ie } lower than the ae 3 Is, and hast crowned him with glory and very large stock on hand, and of every thing in the 
* 3 ae ae beeline. We guarantee safe delivery at your near. 
~ t Ow1NnG to more troubles in regard to window- | est express office as usual. 

> eT oe glass, we have been compelled to make an advance; PRET EN PRET 

Re oa 4d and until further notéce, the prices will be 50 cts. GIVING THE SIZE OF YOUR FRAME. 

| “"* ’ higher that the prices quoted in our price list. TROUBLES are coming again from those ordering 
Bi cinciboiniaieaplaibicic extractors, and not giving definitely the size of the 
ie ME cs In the advertisement of W. H. Proctor, on page | trame they use. Sometimes we have to write twice 
ae ee 364 of our last number, the words “ Two-story nu- | to make a customer tell the size of his frame, so we 
ee ws clei’ should read ‘“*Two strong nuclei.” Friend P. | dare undertake to work by it. In the first place, 
Ni ae seems thankful that a ‘“ basement”’ was not includ- | give the size of your frame, outside dimensions; 
om tae ed in his offer. Cee | then give the length of the top-bar, and we have 
S ¥ * THE DELAY ON THIS ISSUE. got all we want to know. If you simply say 12 x 12, 
mm Ao Tus has been caused by the need of running day | how do we know this includes the projections on 
ee and night to finish an edition of almost 6000 copies the top-bar or not? Butif you say 12 x 12, and top- 
ae ices of the ABC book. We are trying hard to get these | bar 13's inches, then you have it without any possi- 
a* Bs ag ready to send out by July 4th. | bility of mistake. 
me at DOLLAR QUEENS FOR A DOLLAR. i cpansdnue eine renameird eae) 

: 4 WE can now furnish any quantity of untested | _Waare prepared fo Sil any order for foundation 
CR eta : “fee | by return mail, express, or freight, even if you 
“apa. queens, reared in our own apiaries, at July prices. 
oS Also any thing in the line of bees Se eduly want a hundred pounds of odd size. We are also 
‘ ah d gin the line of bees or queens at July | : ir 

! prices, by return mail or r express. | prepared to ship bees and queens in the same way, 

‘ < : Pett with the exception of imported queens, which have 
kN WE are in receipt of | a . sample hive from friend not yet arrived from Italy. Seventy-five are now 
ee tg F J. W. Gofft, of Collamer, N. Y., having reversible | on the way. On orders for hives, frames, etc., we 
“ SR frames made on the plan suggested by friend Pond | are a little behind, although we expect to be up 
* apes in our last number. I have carefully examined the | abreast in a week or ten days. Simplicity sections 
wt j 4 hive, but it seems to me the Hetherington reversi- are stacked up ready to go by first train; but odd 

: : ble frame is much the simpler of the two. | sizes will have to be delayed a little yet. The trade 
eee she ‘trib dteereve. onan Wien a bounen i of the season has been by far the heaviest we have 
nf 5 7 i ae? maAw. ig 3 | ever known, and some of the friends: have been 
a 8% WE are now prepared to furnish the Little Detect- | used pretty badly; but now that we have got * 
ic Pate ive as above, at an additional expense of 50 cts. | ™08t to a breathing-spell, icine would like to have ev- 
ey * over the common kind. This enables us to take off | TY thing settled up satisfactorily that is not al- 
i a the tare as with the Favorite scale, and will doubt- | "¢®4y 80. ad canis 
re less prove just what is wanted by a good many. | BALLOONS FOR THE 10-CENT COUNTER. 

Ae 4 ; Fy eR ROPES p FILMS SORE se | YES, and good ones too, that will go up like a kite, 

“4 gd, WE it ek erm oe “ reward pA nadine os | and they do not require any alcohol, turpentine, or 

oe E are fully supplied with spider plant and imp- | any thing dangerous for children. All you have to 
Af son seeds, and so do not send us any more, friends. | do is to slip it out of its envelope, swing it in the air 
: Ve We are also fully supplied with all kinds of queens. | to get it filled, and then just light the combustible 

» St Do not send any more until you receive further or- | with a match; then if the air is very still it will go 
¥) *S ders. Our own apiaries will now probably furnish | “away up high, and come down, and you can put in 

are all we shall want to send out for the remainder of | | some more combustible and send it up again a good 

; “8. the season. A many times. They usually sell for 25 cents, I be- 
Hey -° OLD TYPE FOR SALE. | lieve; but as I bought a great big lot, I can sell 

; was We have still on hand 76 Ibs. of our old nonpareil | them fora dime; safely packed so as to go by mail 
ot A type for sale. For a sample of it, see any late num- | for 7 cents more for postage and packing. In my 

ber of GLEANINGS previous to May 15. Also 17 Ibs. | early childhood, nothing ever lifted me right off my 
of italic, if desired. As it is all packed, we can not | feet like a fire-balloon; but it used to take lots of 

: : divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 lbs. and | newspapers, besides the turpentine and alcohol, 
| over of “logotypes;” that is, the words the, and, | and sometimes even then they got on fire and 
“. - that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus | burned up. I think almost any child will succeed 

y facilitating composition. We offer the lot at 20 cts. | with these. If they are very young, perhaps man 

‘a3 per lb ma had better manage it, and then you can hurrah 
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for the 4th of July while it is sailing aloft, and, at 
the same time, if you choose, you may remember 
that Uncle Amos thought of you when he bought 
them. The balloons are six feet in circumference. 
The extra combustibles are worth 3 cents each, or 
»5 cents forten, postpaid by mail. 

COMB FDN. WITH A THIN WOODRN BASE. 

We have received from E. B. Wood, whose adver- 
sisement has sppeared already in our colums, sam- 
ples of what comes pretty near being artificial hon- 
ey-comb; in fact, it is honey-comb with cells almost 
a quarter of anginch deep. The base is thin wood. 
Our friends will remember that we had this idea 
advanced several years ago, and it succeeded so far 
that it is described in one edition of our A B C book. 
Friend Weed has made important advances, and I 
see at present but two obstacles in the way of quite 
arevolution in comb foundation. One is, that he 
has not yet submitted to us sheets of fdn. large 
enough for a full-sized frame, but he promises to 
do so ina few days. The other is in regard to the 
amount of wax used. He thinks he can use even 
less than we do with our usual fdn. While I am 
open to conviction, I am a little doubtful in regard 
to the matter. The small samples are certainly 
beautiful, although the walls are considerably 
thicker than the natural comb. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

A swWARM of bees is now at work ina Hethering- 
ton hive, and so far I like it so well that I think we 
shall make some arrangement, before another sea- 
son, to furnish frames on this or a similar plan, to 
be used in any Simplicity or Langstroth hive. When 
the bees first began pulling out the foundation, 
honey was coming very moderately, and they there- 
fore put the honey along the top-bar, drawing out 
the cells, and fastening the comb securely at 
the top and ends, while at the lower part of the 
frame they had cut the fdn. away in some places, 
along the tin bar and the wires. At this stage of 
proceeding I reversed all the combs, expecting to 
see them take the honey from the bottom, and 
raise itup. As honey began to come a little faster, 
they did not remove that already stored, but patched 
up and filled out where they had got the fdn. away 
from the wires, and now we have whole handsome 
combs, about the nicest I ever saw. Prof. Cook 
says, in this number, we should be careful about 
drawing conelusions; and if it were not for being 
hasty [do not know but I should say I want all of 
our combs reversible. Aside from the reversible 
feature, these Quinby - Vandeusen- Hetherington 
frames (I can not afford to give them this long name 
every time, but try it here just this once) are ex- 
tremely handy for shipping bees, which is, as you 
know, one principal feature of the business of our 
apiary. Before deciding, however, we are going to 
try more hives of this description, and give them a 
xood test for a whole year or more. Devices are 
still coming in, in great numbers, for reversing 
frames, but I consider them all complicated, com- 
pared with the above arrangement. We can fur- 
nish you a sample of this reversible frame by mail 
for 10 ets., if you want to see one. This will also in- 
clude a small section of rabbet that the frames 
rest on, 











p°’r FAIL to tgs for circular of bees and 
queens, to he 
Montgomery Co., 


D. DUVALL, Spencerville, 
8tfid 








LOOKOW + MOUNTAIN 


BEE-RANCH AND POULTRY-YARDS. 


Queens reared from Imported mothers. Bees by 
the pound or colony; also P. Rock and White Leg- 
horn Fowls. Fine breeding Cockerels a specialty. 
A limited number of war relics, such as bullets, 
bombshells, bayonets, ete. Canes, swords, ete. 
Would exchange goods for a good field-glass. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for prices to 


J. H, THORNBURG, 


12-15-bd. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Given Comb Foundation a Specialty, 


Also me Supplies. Circulars, and samples free. 
9-lld . H. KNICKERBOCKER, Pine Plains, N.Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION A SPECIALTY. 


Manufactured on Vandervort Mill, price per lb., 
55 cts. for brood-comb fdn., cut to any size wanted. 
Wax made up for 15cts. per lb., or two-fifths of wax. 
Sample free. c. H. McFADDIN 
12 13d. Moniteau, Moniteau © Wes ~ 


FOUNDATION | 


Made from pure refined wax at 50 cts. for brood, and 
55 ets. per lb. for light. ener te yy CURVES, hand. 
No circular. A. F.3 

12. Sterling, Whiteside Co., ALL 


‘suaant) Je} wale) 


Reared under the swarming impulse from im- 
ported mothers, $1.00 each; these queens are reared 
in a perfectly natural w ay, and, in my opinion, are 
superior to queens reared artificially. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 12-tfdb. 


Ss. WHAN, 
Raymilton, - Vervango Co., - Pa. 
TALIAN QUEENS $1.00 each; $10 per dozen 
by return mail. Three-frame nuclei $4.00 each. 
These are strong, and will build up rapidly. 
W. H. PROCTOR, 
12d. Fairhaven, Vt. 


BEES AND FOUNDATION-MOLDS CHEAPER. 


95 PER CENT discount in June on every thing but 














$1 queens. See circulars and May ‘ad.’ 
OLIV ER FOSTER, 7 Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
-tfdb. 


WING to so many ealls from my old customers 
for more queens from my choice strains of Ital- 
ians, I have decided to rear queens again this 
season. 
U ntested queens, in J une, $1.25; after June, $1.00. 
Warranted 7 $1.50: * “$1.25. 
A discount of 814 per cent will be given on all or- 
ders for 6 queens to 12; 12 or more, 10 per cent dis- 


count, Sate arrivals and entire satisfaction guar- 
anteed. . MOC RE, 
12d. _Box 2%, Morgan, Bendieton Co., Ky. 


DON'T LOOK ANY FURTHER, 


But send one dollar right to Maine, and Saket by 
return mail a warranted Italian Queen. I guaran- 
tee to please you, or refund the money, at my ex- 
pense. Address J.B. MASON, 
12d. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


FOUNDATION! 


H. L. Graham, Grandview, Louisa Cov Ia. 





NA VANTED, to ‘exchang e choice eggs for hatching, 
from Fancy Poul try for Italian Queens, or 
Lawn-Mower. CHAS. MCCLARE, New London, Ohio. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
See advertisement in another column, bbtfd 
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HIVES, I Qon HIVES, 


ye for new price list of supplies for the apia- 


j 


Hives by the 100 in fiat cheap, and best | 


quality. Also rakes and cradles. 
brace rake, best and most durable. 
by the dozen. 


A. D. BENHAM, 


OLIVET, EATON CO., 


E CAL the attention of all 

wanting A No.1 bees, 

Italian, Hybrid, or Cyprian, to the fol- 

lowing, from one well known to the read- 

ers of this paper: 

‘I have never seen a case of foul brood; my bees 

are entirely healthy, and have always been so, and 

are O. K. in every respect. GEO. B. PETERS, M.D.” 

We can furnish any number of the above bees, and 

will warrant satisfaction and safe delivery. N. B.— 

No bees sold from any apiary that has ever had a 

case of foul brood init. Write for particulars and 

prices to FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

*14ab- Lock box 995, Belleville, St. Clair C ‘On, » Hl. 


STANLEY 


AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


—AND— 


DOLLAR SMOKER. 


Also other supplies. Send for free circular. 
10tfdb G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. vit 


Tested Queens a Specialty. 


Have been handling Italian bau for 24 years; so 
you see that when you get my $2.00 tested queens in 
ay and June, you buy of one who knows the bee. 
Untested for the same months, from im portedquecn, 
EUGENE DIEFENDORF, 
&12db Moniteau, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


White's pat. wire 


10tfd 
MIC! H. 


























Send for price | 





J U N E 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 
AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Our Telescope Hive is a double-wall hive, and is as 
light and as easily handled as any single-wall hive, 
It has two section-cases; each case contains 32 sec. 
tion boxes with separators. We make the one. 
piece, or mitered section box, any size from 3'4x4!, 
up to6 inches square. 4'4x4%4x1%, $4.25 per 1000. 
Send for circular. 


w.B. STONE & CO., 


NORTH LANSING, Fy 3 MICHIGAN, 
11-12db. 


ta 5 . 
BEST FOUNDATION, 
Made on Root (or Olm) mill, from choice wax, 45 cts. 
Extra light for sections, 55 cts. State size of frame, 
and order at once. Will also work wax for 12', cts. 
per pound, or two-fifths of wax. 


BBE BLIND, 


Center Point, Linn Co. lowa. 


A BARGAIN IN SECTIONS! 


Our stock of 6to L. frame one-piece sections, made 
with the square-cut groove, we will sell at the low 
price of $4.00 per thousand. As good sections can 


11-12d. 


| not be bought at any other factory for less than 


2tf fd b 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND | 


RETAIL. See adv ertisement in another column. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred From Select Mothers, and 
Mated with Choice Drones. 


This last point a specialty. No bees by the pound, 
no nuclei; no full colonies for sale. Caged queens 
by mail at rates given in A. I. Root’s price list. 





Address Dr. J. A. GUNN, 
9- 9-14ab Casky, Christian ¢ Cor Ky. 
ONE-PIECE SECTIONS $5 PER M. 
LANGSTROTH, SIMPLICITY, AND CHAFF 


HIVES, COMB FOUNDATION, 


AND A FULL LINE OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


SMOKERS, 


| And every thing live Bee-men need. 


DERR & KREIDER, STERLING, WHITESIDE icon ILL. | 


$5.00 per thousand. 
11-btfd. BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CO., Berlin Hights, 0 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


HOLY-LAND AND ITALIAN QUEENS 


By return mail, tested, $2.50 each; untested, single 
queen, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10. Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary, cloth, with order for queens, % cts. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


I. R. GOOD 





11-tfdb. Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 
FOR SALB! 
Bees and Queens. 
Full Colonies, $7.00; Tested Queens, $2.00; Un- 


tested, $1.00 after June Ist. Raised from Imported 


Mothers. Please order early. 
AMOS BLANK, 
10-tfdb. Woodville, Sandusky Co. 0. 





THE COMING HIVE, 


Send for 
price list to 


KENNEDY & LEAHY, 
Higginsville, Lafayette Co., Mo. 


FOUNDATION 


Recent valuable improvements in our machinery 
enable us to make bottom prices. Our foundation 
is unexcelled by any made in the United States. r- 
ders filled in rotation. GENERAL SUPPLIES. 

M. C. VON DORN, 
820 | 8s. Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 


10-tfdb. 





‘ib. t fd. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 











HEADQUARTERS 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of 


Domestic and Imported Beeswax in original 
shape, which we offer to manufacturers of 
Comb Foundation at lowest prices. Write to 
us for prices. Address 

- ECKERMANN & WILL, 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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